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SUMMEK    STOKIES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

HOW  THEY  CAME  TO  BE  WRITTEN. 

"  "When  the  summer  sun  was  high. 
And  nothing  but  a  passing  cloud  obscured  the  azure  sky." 

I  DON'T  know  who  thought  of  it  first.  I  think 
it  was  Jack.  Yes,  I  am  sure  it  was  Jack.  I 
will  tell  yon  how  it  was.  We  had  had  a  good 
many  days  in  the  hay -field,  for  the  weather 
was  lovely — perfectly  lovely,  and  of  conrse  it 
was  holiday-time,  and  none  of  us  had  anything 
to  do — I  mean  to  say,  anything  we  had  to  do, 
and  it  was  very  hot,  and  as  long  as  the  hay 
was  about  it  seemed  a  sort  of  excuse  for  not 
trying  to  do  anything  else  than  play  in  it. 
But  do  you  know  that  after  a  while  one  gets 
tired  of  having  nothing  one  must  do  ?  I  don't 
know  if  it  is  the  same  with  big  people  as  with 

children  —  perhaps  big    people    always   have 
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things  they  must  do-  -but  what  I  say  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  little  people.  After  the  two  or 
three  weeks'  idleness  at  the  Manor  we  all  began 
to  feel  rather  discontented  and  inclined  to 
grumble  about  nothing,  though  when  we 
thought  it  over  sensibly  we  saw  it  was  very 
silly  and  wrong,  for  we  had  everything  we 
wanted,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  us  were 
naturally  grumbly  children. 

"  It  must  just  be  that  we're  getting  rather 
spoilt,"  Di  said  to  me  one  morning  when  we 
both  felt  quite  ashamed  of  having  been  really 
cross  and  unkind  to  each  other  about  some 
stupid  little  trifle  ;  "  we  must  be  getting  really 
spoilt,"  poor  Di  repeated,  looking  up  through 
her  tears  with  her  pretty,  sweet  blue  eyes — Di 
does  look  so  sweet  when  she  cries  ;  "  and  per- 
haps," she  added,  "  perhaps  it's  a  little  the 
heat.  It  is  so  hot,  isn't  it,  Geraldine  V} 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  it  is  dreadfully  hot.  But 
still  I  don't  see  that  that  should  make  us  so 
cross.  And  I  was  far  crosser  than  you,  Di," 
w^hich  was  quite  true. 

We  took  great  care  the  rest  of  that  day  not 
to  be  cross  again.  But  it  was  rather  difficult. 
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It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  we  had  had,  and 
the  boys  were  very  teasing.  I  have  often 
noticed  that  very  hot  weather  makes  boys 
extra  teasing,  or  perhaps  it  is  that  they  find 
that  other  people- -" girls"  most  of  all,  of  course 
—-mind  their  teasing  more  then,  and  that 
makes  them  go  on.  Any  way,  when  we  were 
all  together  at  luncheon -time,  I  think  Di  and 
I,  and  perhaps  Lalage  and  Frances  too — for 
they  generally  do  what  we  do — must  have 
looked  dull,  for  Honor,  that  is  the  eldest  of 
our  cousins  at  the  Manor,  looked  at  us  rather 
"  funnily/'  and  after  a  while  she  said,  as  if  she 
were  speaking  to  us  all — 

"  What  are  you  all  going  to  be  about  this 
afternoon  ?  There's  no  more  hay,  unfortu- 
nately, and  it's  really  too  hot  to  go  a  walk." 

"  Yes,"  we  all  said  together,  rather  dolefully, 
I  think,  for  Honor's  face  grew  a  little  troubled. 
She  is  very,  very  kind  and  nice,  as  you  will  see. 
and  she  felt  anxious  that  we  should  all  be 
good  and  happy  while  we  were  at  the  Manor. 
And  I  daresay  it  was  not  very  easy  to  manage. 
I  did  not  think  about  it  then,  but  I  have  often 
done  so  since — now  that  I  am  so  much  older, 
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you  know.  I  mean  I  have  often  thought  what 
a  trouble  it  must  have  been  for  Uncle  and 
Aunt  to  have  such  a  lot  of  children  all  together 
that  summer,  and  how  very  very  kind  it  was 
of  them  to  have  us.  We  weren't  all  brothers 
and  sisters,  of  course.  Lalage  is  my  sister,  and 
Frances  is  Di's,  so  we  seem  to  go  in  pairs  of 
cousins.  Then  Jack  is  Di's  brother,  and  she 
has  also  a  still  bigger  one,  who  is  called  Leon- 
ard, and  a  little  one  called  Stephen.  There 
are  five  of  them,  but  Lalage  and  I  are  only 
ourselves — really  only  ourselves,  for  we  have 
no  father  or  mother.  They  died  when  we 
were  so  little  that  we  can't  remember  them, 
which  is  sadder  in  one  way,  but  not  so  sad  in 
another.  And  we  are  very  happy,  for  we  live 
with  a  very  kind  aunt,  who  hasn't  any  husband, 
and  just  one  son  who  is  grown-up  and  married, 
so  but  for  us  she  would  be  alone.  But  this 
summer-  -by  this  summer  I  mean  the  hot  sum- 
mer I  am  writing  about-  -his  wife  got  very  ill, 
and  Aunt  had  to  go  to  help  her  son,  and  she 
wouldn't  have  known  what  to  do  with  us  if 
our  other  aunt  at  the  Manor  hadn't  offered  to 
take  us.  She  had  already  such  a  houseful, 
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she  wrote,  that  two  more  would  be  no  more 
trouble,  but  a  great  deal  more  pleasure. 
Wasn't  it  kind  of  her  to  say  it  that  way  \ 
Indeed  she  had  a  houseful,  for  all  the  five  of 
Di's  family  were  there  for  some  reason,  I  for- 
get what.  Oh  yes,  I  know :  it  was  because 
there  were  some  alterations  making  at  their 
house  in  the  country,  and  it  hadn't  been  ready 
for  them  when  they  were  ready  to  leave  Lon- 
don. There  were  all  the  five  of  them,  there- 
fore, and  their  father  and  mother  coming 
now  and  then,  and  the  two  of  us,  and 
Honor,  of  course,  as  it  was  her  own  home,  and 
her  brother  Leslie,  and  a  school -friend  of  his. 
Wasn't  that  enough  of  a  houseful,  as  Aunt 
Nora  called  it  ? 

Now  I  have  explained  it  all,  so  I  think  111 
go  on.  Perhaps  some  people  will  say  it  didn't 
need  explaining ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  in 
some  quite  grown-up  story  books  no  explaining 
is  given,  but  you  are  left  to  find  it  out  for 
yourself,  or  not  to  find  it  out  at  all.  That 
may  be  a  grander  way  of  writing,  I  daresay, 
but  I  don't  mind  about  that.  I  only  want  to 
make  it  the  way  that  children  like  best,  and  I 
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know  that  children  do  like  a  little  explaining 
at  the  beginning.  Not  quite  little  children, 
perhaps.  They  don't  mind  about  anything 
except  just  the  stories  themselves.  But  this 
isn't  meant  for  quite  little  children.  We  were 
none  of  us,  except  little  Steph,  exactly  child- 
ren, but  more  what  is  called  "  young  people," 
only  that  is  an  expression  I  do  so  dislike  that 
I  really  cannot  bear  to  write  it.  "  Hobblede- 
hoys '  even  isn't  quite  as  bad,  only  I  think 
that  is  only  used  for  boys.  However,  it  doesn't 
matter.  You  know  enough  about  us  all  now, 
as  what  you  are  meant  to  care  about  isn't  us, 
but- -the  stories.  And  I've  wandered  a  long, 
long  wray  from  telling  you  about  how  they 
came  to  be  told. 

We  were  at  luncheon,  weren't  we,  when  I 
began  wandering  ?  Honor  had  just  been  ask- 
ing us  what  we  meant  to  do  that  afternoon, 
and'Di  and  I  had  answered  rather  dolefully. 

It  was  so  hot- -that  was  the  universal  cry  ! 

"  It  won't  be  so  hot  between  four  and  five," 
said  Honor.  "  Suppose  we  fix  to  have  after- 
noon tea  in  the  Dingle  ?  That  will  give  you 
all  something  to  look  forward  to." 
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"Afternoon  tea/'  said  Leslie,  shrugging  his 
shoulders ;  "if  you'd  make  it  afternoon  iced 
coffee,  it  would  be  something  to  console  one." 

"  If  you'd  make  it  five  o'clock  it  would  suit 
vie,  better,"  said  Leonard,  "  if  you  won't  think 
me  very  selfish  for  proposing  it  ?  I  have  a 
good  deal  to  do  this  afternoon,  but  I  shouldn't 
like  to  miss  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  gipsy 
tea." 

Di  looked  at  me  with  a  little  *  smile.  I 
knew  what  she  meant.  Leonard  is  awfully 
kind  and  unselfish ;  he  is  always  thinking  of 
other  people,  and  no  one  keeps  the  other  boys 
— well,  perhaps  lie  isn't  a  boy  now — in  such 
good  order.  We  quite  understood  that  he 
didn't  really  care  about  the  gipsy  tea,  but  that 
he  thought  he  could  help  Honor,  and  make 
everything  nicer  for  everybody.  It  was  not 
nonsense  about  his  being  very  busy ;  he  was 
working  very  hard  even  during  the  few  weeks' 
holidays  he  had  just  then.  He  must  have 
worked  hard  to  be  what  he  is  now,  only  I 
mustn't  say  what  that  is,  or  he  might  be 
vexed.  He  is  very  clever,  too,  as  well  as 
hardworking,  though  he  says  he  is  not.  But 
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lie  is,  and  we  all  think  the  stories  he  some- 
times writes  are  lovely,  and  we  have  found 
out  since,  that  at  that  very  time  he  had 
written  some  very  pretty  ones,  though  not 
nearly  so  clever  and  "finished"  and  all  that, 
you  know,  as  what  he  writes  now.  But  this 
is  again  a — what  is  the  right  word  ?  oh  yes,  I 
know- -a  "digression." 

"  Five  o'clock  let  it  be,  then,"  said  Honor. 

"And  what  shall  we  do  till  then?"  said 
somebody  or  other  in  a  helpless  tone. 

"  Think  of  something  very  entertaining  to 
amuse  us  all  with  in  the  Dingle/'  said  Leonard; 
and  I  remembered  afterwards  that  when  he  said 
that,  Jack's  eyes  grew  rather  bright,  though  he 
said  nothing  at  the  time.  Jack,  you  remember, 
is  Di's  second  brother.  He  and  Leonard  and  Di 
are  all  like  each  in  one  thing :  they  are  so  good- 
tempered.  Frances  is  much  more  snappy,  and 
Steph  is  really  rather  spoilt,  though  he  is  a 
dear  little  fellow ;  but  the  three  big  ones  are 
very  nice. 

Leslie     and     his    friend    shrugged     their 

OO 

shoulders  and  stalked  off  as  if  they  were 
ever  so  much  above  anything  so  childish  as 
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a  gipsy  tea.  But  I  saw  by  the  smile  on 
Honor's  face  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  their 
not  putting  in  an  appearance,  or  "turning 
up,"  as  they  would  have  said,  at  her  "  recep- 
tion" in  the  Dingle;  for,  tall  as  they  were,  and 
grand  as  they  thought  themselves,  it  was 
really  astonishing  the  quantity  of  cake  those 
boys  used  to  eat  at  "  the  children's  feed,"  as 
they  liked  to  call  our  tea,  much  to  our  indig- 
nation. Really  astonishing,  considering  that 
two  hours  later  they  were  just  as  ready  as 
anybody  for  dinner,  and  not  at  all  ashamed  to 
act  up  to  kind  Uncle  Leslie's  advice  to  "try 
this,  my  boys,  try  this,"  repeated  with  every 
dish  that  appeared ! 

The  Dingle  wasn't  really  a  dingle,  for  it  was 
just  a  little  nook  in  a  corner  of  the  shrubberies 
round  the  house,  where  the  trees  and  grass 
were  allowed  to  grow  wild — wild,  that  is.  in 
comparison  with  the  extreme  neatness  of  the 
rest.  The  Manor  is  a  very  old  house,  and  the 
grounds  have  to  be  so  neat  as  to  be  almost 
prim,  to  suit  the  style  of  it ;  otherwise  it 
would  quickly  look  neglected  and  almost 
desolate.  There  are  houses, — great  old  castles 
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on  rocks  near  the  sea,  or  very  grand  palacey- 
looking  places,- -where  one  does  not  at  once 
notice  the  grounds  so  much  ;  but  the  prim, 
quaint  daintiness  of  the  Manor  gardens  seems 
a  part  of  itself.  The  bowling-green  must  be 
shaved  as  close  as  a  little  French  schoolboy's 
head,  the  old  bushes  must  be  trimmed  into 
the  queer  fantastic  shapes  they  have  always 
had,  the  paths  must  be  as  smooth  as  constant 
rolling  can  make  them,  or  else  it  wouldn't  be 
the  Manor.  /  think  it  all  lovely.  I  could 
not  imagine  any  one  wishing  for  a  more 
perfect  place  to  live  in.  but  then  of  course  I 
have  not  lived  there  always.  I  have  only 
been  there  for  short  visits,  so  perhaps  it  is 
true  what  Honor  has  said  to  me,  that  much 
as  she  loves  her  home  she  sometimes  gets  a 
little  tired  of  its  perfect  trimness,  and  finds  it 
grow  monotonous. 

"  I  would  so  like,  sometimes,"  she  said  one 
day,  "  to  live  near  the  sea — on  a  crag  up 
above  it,  I  think.  I  long  for  the  tossing  and 
rushing  of  the  waves,  and  their  constant  chang- 
ingness.  Or  high  up  among  mountains,  even, 
where  one  would  see  the  incessant  variety  of 
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the  clouds  in  their  shadows — even  the  mists 
I  wouldn't  mind.     There  are  times  even  when 
I  think  I  should  like,   for  a  change,  to  visit 
the  sea-gul]s    at    some  strange  stormy  place 
like  Sumburgh  Head  in  the  Pirate'    -and  I 
think  I  understand   what  she  means.      Not 
that  Honor  is  the  least  discontented.     She  is 
just  as  good  and  merry  as  she  can  be.     Aunt 
Nora  knows  the  feeling,  and  she  says,  laughing, 
it  is  because  Honor  has  sailor's  blood  in  her 
veins,   for  Aunt    Nora's    father   was   a  sailor. 
It  was  Aunt  Nora  that  persuaded  Uncle  to 
let  Honor   keep   the  Dingle  as  it  was,   once 
when  he  had  nearly  made   up   his  mind  to 
have   it   made   into    a   new    kitchen -garden. 
And  now  it  has  come  to  be  counted  as  quite 
belonging    to   Honor.      Nobody   would   ever 
dream  of  interfering  with  it,  and  Honor  some- 
times teases  her  father  by  telling  him  that  if 
he  had  carried  out  his  cruel  design,  the  Dingle 
fairies  would  have  never  allowed  him  to  sleep 
a  night  in  peace.     She  talks  as  if  she  quite 
believed  in  them,  and  when  I  was  little  I  think 
I  really  did  do  so. 

Any  way,  fairies  or  no  fairies,  the  Dingle 
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is  a  darling  little  place.  The  brook  runs 
close  by,  and  there  is  what  Leslie  calls  "  an 
attempt  at  a  waterfall."  It  is  not  much  to 
look  at,  perhaps,  but  very  pretty  to  hear,  for 
it  is  always  to  be  heard ;  and  in  hot  weather 
especially,  the  cool  trickle,  joined  to  the  soft 
rush  of  the  water,  is  very  pretty.  And  some- 
how the  Dingle  is  never  very  hot.  Honor 
could  not  have  chosen  a  pleasanter  place  for 
our  five  o'clock  tea,  and  it  was  so  near  the 
house,  too,  that  the  thoughtful  ones  among  us, 
like  Di,  and  Honor  herself,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  the  servants  had  not  had  far  to 
carry  the  "  sinews  of  war/' — that  was  what 
Leslie  called  the  eatables,  though  /  don't  think 
it  was  a  particularly  clever  name  for  them. 

By  five  o'clock  we  were  all  settled,  and  as 
we  had  felt  quite  sure  would  be  the  case, 
Leslie  and  his  friend  Tom  Somebody--!  have 
forgotten  his  name,  but  I  will  fill  it  in  after- 
wards--were  among  the  "  all."  I  daresay 
you  won't  care  much  to  hear  what  our  gipsy 
tea  consisted  of — gipsy  teas  are  generally  pretty 
much  the  same,  only  at  the  Manor  they  are,  I 
think,  particularly  good.  The  cream  is  so 
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rich  and  the  butter  so  fresh,  and  the  brown 
bread,  home-made  of  course,  so  exceedingly 
tempting — not  to  speak  of  the  cakes,  which  we 
don't,  of  course,  have  for  tea  every  day,  but 
which  seem  always  ready  when  they  are 
wanted.  Then  there  were  strawberries,  of 
course,  for  they  were  just  in  their  prime,  and 
newly-made  strawberry  jam  for  those  who 
liked  it  better  than  the  fresh  fruit.  So,  after 
all,  I  have  given  you  a  very  good  idea  of  all 
there  was  to  eat,  but  I  think  it  would  pass  my 
powers  of  description  to  tell  you  how  it  was 
eaten  !  Some  of  us  had  been  grumbling  that 
the  hot  weather  had  taken  away  our  appetite, 
but  I  must  say  it  did  not  look  like  it  that 
afternoon  in  the  Dingle. 

Well,  at  last  it  was  all  finished.  There 
really  was  nothing  left  but  empty  plates  and 
cups,  and  when  these  had  been  tidied  away 
we  all  sat  or  lay  down  again  on  the  nice 
mossy  grass  and  looked  at  each  other. 

"Well,"  said  Honor,  "has  any  one  followed 
Leonard's  advice  and  thought  of  anything 
very  amusing  to  entertain  us  with  ?  Has  any 
one  thought  of  any  new  riddles,  for  instance  ? ' 
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Leslie  and  Tom  Somebody  growled. 
"  Riddles  are  such — rubbish,"  said  Leslie. 
He  turned  it  into  "  rubbish,"  but  I  am  sure 
he  was  going  to  say  another  word,  which 
begins  with  "  b,"  and  it  is  such  an  ugly  word 
that  Honor  had  begged  him  never  to  say  it. 

"  Well,  propose  something  else  instead. 
Would  you  care  to  guess  some  of  the  acrostics 
in  last  week's  papers  ? "  said  Honor. 

"  It's  too  hard  work  in  such  hot  weather," 
said  two  or  three  voices. 

"  Oh,  you  lazy  creatures,"  said  Honor. 
Just  then  I  heard  a  sort  of  little  grunt 
from  Jack,  as  if  he  wanted  to  say  something, 
but  hadn't  quite  made  up  his  mind  how  to 
say  it. 

"  "What  is  it,  Jack  ? '    said  Di,   who  had 
heard  it  too,  and  who,  I  suppose,  as  she  was  his 
sister,  understood  his  "  ways  "  better  than  I  did. 
"  What  is  it,  Jack  ? '    said  Honor. 
Jack  sat  up,  looking  very  red. 
"I  was  thinking,"  he  said;  "it  was  what 
Leonard  said  at  luncheon  that  put  it  into  my 
head,"  he  added,  modestly; — "I  was  thinking 
if  we  were  to  tell  each   other  stories  —  one 
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every  afternoon,  these  hot  afternoons.  It 
would  give  us  something  to  think  about  the 
rest  of  the  day,  making  them  up,  or  writing 
them  out,  or  settling  about  them  somehow. 
I  know  it  isn't  a  new  idea,  by  any  means,"  he 
went  on,  gathering  courage  instead  of  being 
daunted  by  the  doubtful  expression  on  the 
faces  of  some  of  the  company.  "  People  have 
amused  themselves  by  telling  each  other  stories 
ever  since  the  world  was  made.  I  don't 
pretend  that  it's  a  new  idea,  so,  Leslie,  you 
and  Tom  needn't- 

Leonard  interrupted. 

"You're  quite  right,  Jack.  It  isn't  a  new 
idea,  but  things  don't  always  need  to  be  new 
to  be  good.  /  think  it's  an  excellent  idea, 
new  or  old,  and  if  we  put  it  in  practice  wre 
shall  be  amusing  ourselves  in  good  company." 

Leslie  stared. 

"  Good  company  ! '  he  repeated.  "  How 
do  you  mean  ? ' 

Jack  could  not  restrain  a  little  laugh,  but 
he  said  nothing.  I  think  Leonard,  though  he 
was  so  good-natured,  wasn't  sorry  to  put  that 
great  Leslie  and  his  friend  down  a  little. 
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"  Why,  Chaucer's  and  Boccaccio's  and 

"  And  Hawthorne's — the  man  who  wrote 
The  Wonder  Book''  interrupted  Di. 

"And  Mr. I  don't  know  his  name — 

who  wrote  the  Arabian  Nights"  put  in  little 
Frances,  at  which  we  all  smiled. 

"  I  wish  we  did  know  his  name,"  said 
Leonard. 

Leslie  and  Tom  seemed  rather  anxious  to 
change  the  conversation. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  laugh  at  Jack,"  said 
Leslie.  "  It  was  my  modesty.  It  was,  really. 
I  am  only  too  delighted  to  listen  if  people  will 
tell  me  stories ;  but  as  for  either  making  or 

telling  one  myself,  why Leslie  pulled  a 

wry  face,  and  gave  a  sort  of  whistle. 

He  was  good-natured,  you  see,  only  teas- 
ing. But  when  he  saw  that  Leonard,  who 
was  so  much  bigger  than  he,  thought  well  of 
Jack's  idea,  of  course  it  made  a  difference.  So 
many  people  are  like  that — aren't  they  ? 

We  all  laughed  at  Leslie's  "  modesty." 
Then  Honor  spoke  again. 

"  If  we  are  really  to  tell  stories  regularly, 
we  should  settle  about  it,"  she  said.  "  Who's 
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to  begin  ?  And  are  we  to  tell  them  right  off, 
just  as  they  are  in  our  heads,  or  are  we  to 
think  of  them  beforehand  and  write  them  out 
first  ? " 

"  Tell  them  right  off,"  said  some  voices. 

(i  Prepare  them  beforehand/'  said  others. 

Honor  looked  rather  bewildered. 

"  I  vote  for  both  ways,"  said  Leonard. 
"  Let  those  who  have  the  gift  of  telling  them 
right  off,  as  Honor  calls  it,  which  I,  for  one, 
certainly  have  not,  make  use  of  it.  And  let 
the  slower  witted  ones  among  us  make  up  for 
their  dulness  by  thinking  over  and  writing 
out,  if  they  like  to  take  the  trouble,  what  they 
have  to  tell  us." 

"  Yes/'  said  Honor,  "  I  think  that  will  be 
a  very  good  plan.  And  now,  as  for  the  other 
question-  -who's  to  begin  ?  You,  Leonard, 
should  be  the  first?'1  but  as  she  said  it  she 
looked  at  him  doubtfully,  for  he  had  just 
said,  you  remember,  that  he  couldn't  tell 
stories  right  off  without  thinking  them  over 
first. 

"  I  wish  I    could,"    said  Leonard   simply, 

and  we  all  knew  that  he  meant  what  he  said. 

c 
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Honor  looked  round  the  circle.  No  one 
volunteered,  not  even  those  who  had  called 
out  in  favour  of  telling  stories  "  right  off," 
but  some  cheeks  grew  rather  red,  and  others 
looked  very  much  like  children  at  school  who 
are  trembling  lest  the  master's  eye  should  fall 
on  them  for  the  next  victim. 

"  We  need  a  start,"  said  Honor,  "  after  that 
I  think  we  should  get  on." 

"  Like  a  house  on  fire,"  said  Leslie,  who 
looked  the  coolest  and  most  comfortable  of  us 
all ;  having  taken  refuge  behind  his  "  modesty ': 
he  thought  he  was  quite  safe  with  such  a  sub- 
stantial defence,  though  I  must  say  its  exist- 
ence had  never  been  suspected  by  any  of  us 
before  ! 

Leonard  suddenly  started  to  his  feet. 

"  I've  got  an  idea,"  he  said,  at  which  all  the 
faces  cleared,  Jack's  especially,  for  poor  Jack 
had  been  growing  rather  anxious,  as  if  he  felt  a 
sort  of  responsibility  in  the  success  of  the 
plan.  "  I've  got  an  idea,"  said  Leonard.  "  If 
you'll  wait  five  minutes  I'll  be  back  again," 
and  off  he  ran. 

"  What  can  he  have  gone  for  ?"  we  said  to 
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each  other,  and  it  was  with  a  sort  of  pleasant 
excitement  that  we  waited  for  his  return. 

He  did  not  try  our  patience  long.  Almost 
before  the  five  minutes  were  over  he  was  back 
again  with  a  sheaf  of  papers  in  his  hand. 

"Now,"  he  said  as  he  seated  himself,  "I 
must  explain  what  these  papers  are.  And 
first,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  wouldn't  have 
dreamt  of  offering  to  read  any  of  them  to  you 
had  there  been  anything  else  forthcoming  for 
this  afternoon's  entertainment.  They  are 
short  stories  which  have  been  sent  to  me  to 
look  over  by  the  friends  of  an  old  school- 
fellow of  mine.  I  am  no  judge,  but  his 
mother  thinks  she  would  like  my  opinion  as 
to  whether  they  can  be  published,  and  I  am 
going  to  see  what  I  can  do.  But  I  have  been 
so  busy  the  last  week  or  two  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  I  had  forgotten  them,  so  it  will  really 
be  a  great  help  to  me  if  you  will  all  listen,  as 
one  can  judge  so  -much  better  of  manuscripts 
when  one  reads  them  aloud.  Shall  I  choose 
one  hap -hazard  ?  There  are  three  or  four. 
And  remember,  they  may  be  very  stupid  for 
all  I  know.  Here,  Honor,  you  choose." 
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He  held  out  the  sheaf  of  neatly  written 
and  folded  papers.  They  seemed  separated 
into  two  or  three  little  packets,  as  it  were. 
Honor  drew  one  out,  then,  without  looking  at 
it,  returned  it  to  Leonard.  He  glanced  at  the 
first  page. 

"  I  daresay  this  is  as  good  as  any,"  he  said. 
"  Perhaps  it  will  be  rather  too  sentimental  for 
some  of  my  audience  who  have  outgrown  all 
such  weaknesses '  -I  think  the  two  big  boys 
looked  rather  foolish,  though  they  pretended 
not  to  suppose  Leonard  could  mean  them ; — 
"  but  if  so,  they  mustn't  hold  me  responsible. 
Here  goes  then.  The  title  of  this  little  story 
or  sketch,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  is 
'  The  Swallows.'  Are  you  all  ready  ?': 
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STORY  I. 

"  THE  SWALLOWS." 

"  Wir  Jcommen  ivieder." 

LEONARD  had  only  read  these  five  words  when 
he  was  interrupted-  -by  Leslie,  of  course. 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  said  he,  "  I  didn't  bargain 
for  that,  you  know/' 

"For  what?"  said  Leonard,  raising  his  eye- 
brows. 

"For  foreign  languages.  I  don't  know 
what  it  means,  and  I  am  sure  Tom  here 
doesn't,  let  alone 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  if  you  please,  Leslie," 
said  Di,  with  dignity,  and  Di  really  can  be 
dignified  sometimes.  "  /  understand  what  it 
means,  and  so  I  know  does  Geraldine ;  and  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  but  what  Frances  and 
Lalage  do  too,  and " 

Leslie  pretended  to  hide  his  face. 
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I  beg  your  pardon,  most  humbly,"  he 
said.  "  It's  quite  too  much  for  my  feelings  to 
be  in  such  a  learned  company.  I  told  you 
how  modest  I  was." 

"  Never  mind,  then,  only  do  be  quiet,"  said 
Honor ;  "  and,  Leonard,  don't  you  think  we 
should  make  a  rule  that  nobody  should  inter- 
rupt in  the  middle  of  a  story  ?  It  is  so 
unsettling." 

"  Neither  in  the  middle  nor  at  the  begin- 
ning," said  Leonard  drily.  "  One  can  hardly 
say  I  was  in  the  middle,  when  I  had  only  read 
the  title  and  the  motto." 

"  But  if  it  had  been  a  comprehensible 
motto,  you  wouldn't  have  been  interrupted," 
said  Leslie.  "  If  you'll  take  my  advice, 
Leonard,  if  you  do  make  a  book  of  your 
friend's  manuscripts,  you'll  put  English  mottos 
at  the  beginning." 

' '  '  And  skimming,  darting  through  the  fragrant  air, 
The  swift-winged  swallows  come  again,' : 

said    Honor.      "  Do    you    like    that    better, 
Leslie?" 

Leslie  nodded  his  head. 
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"  It's  very  pretty,"  said  Di,  "  very  pretty. 
But  so  is  '  Wir  kommen  wieder.' 

"Well,  shall  I  try  again?"  said  Leonard. 
And  as  we  all  seemed  quiet  and  settled,  he 
went  on. 

Winter  showed  signs  of  coming  early  that 
year.  The  summer  had  been  bright  and  hot, 
but  short.  Already  there  had  been  discussions 
among  the  old  and  experienced  swallows  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  fixing  a  day  for  the  departure  to 
the  south,  and  though  the  younger  members 
of  the  colony  were  not  of  course  admitted  to 
these  solemn  consultations,  yet  little  birds,  as 
is  well  known,  have  quick  ears,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  keep  secrets  from  them,  nor,  sometimes, 
to  prevent  their  telling  them  again.  So  though 
they  had  not  been  told  so,  the  young  swallows 
were  quite  aware  that  something  was  in  the 
wind,  though  the  trees  had  not  yet  lost  their 
leaves,  and  the  signs  of  what  was  coming  could 
not  as  yet  be  read  by  inexperienced  eyes. 

And  many,  almost  all,  of  the  young  birds 
were  full  of  delight  and  excitement  at  the 
prospect. 
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"  Think  of  all  we  shall  see — the  orange  and 
myrtle  groves,  the  blue  waves  of  the  Southern 
Sea- -best  of  all  the  glorious  sunshine,  com- 
pared with  which  this  cold  English  sunshine 
is  not  worthy  of  the  name,"  exclaimed  an 
enthusiastic  and  rather  self-conceited  swallow- 
kin,  flapping  his  wings,  and  looking  as  if  he 
were  ready  to  start  at  once. 

"How  do  you  know?'1  said  another  of  a 
less  poetical  imagination.  "  You  have  never 
been  there." 

"  I  have  seen  it  in  my  dreams.  I  have 
breathed  the  balmy  air.  I  have  heard  the 
lapping  of  the  waves  far  beneath  us.  Oh,  the 
south,  the  south,  the  glorious  south  for  me  !'! 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  flew  off. 

The  other  young  birds  looked  after  him 
admiringly,  all  except  two — the  one  who  had 
questioned  his  knowledge,  and  another  who 
had  said  nothing. 

"He  is  so  exaggerated,"  said  the  former. 
"  I  daresay  the  south  is  all  well  enough.  I  am 
very  well  pleased  to  go,  but  I  don't  see  that 
one  need  make  such  a  fuss  about  it." 

"  I  am  very  grieved  to  go,"  said  the  other 
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sadly.  "  I  love  the  north.  I  have  been  very 
happy  here,  and  would  fain  stay." 

"But  that  is  impossible,"  said  his  companion. 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  And  we  shall  come  back  again  V' 

"  So  they  say,  but  who  knows  ?  It  is  not 
all  the  birds  who  fly  south  that  come  north 
again.  I  think  it  a  hard  fate  to  have  to  leave 
the  home  one  loves,  and  the  friends  one  loves 
even  more,  uncertain  if  one  will  ever  see  them 
again;"  and  the  young  swallow  flew  slowly 
away. 

"  What  a  queer  bird,"  said  the  other  one. 
"  I  wonder  who  the  friends  are  he  makes  such 
a  talk  about.  For  my  part,  I  don't  hold  with 
exaggeration  one  way  or  the  other.  Take 
things  as  they  come,  and  make  yourself  com- 
fortable, is  my  doctrine." 

Who  were  "  the  friends  ? '  Shall  I  show 
them  to  you  ? 

It  was  a  long,  low,  old-fashioned  house, 
with  deep-set  windows  and  gable  ends.  And 
nothing  was  more  remarkable  about  it  than 
the  depth  and  roominess  of  the  eaves,  formed 
by  its  overhanging  roof.  How  many  genera- 
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tions  of  swallows  had  in  these  same  eaves 
been  hatched  and  tended  by  their  parents  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  had  seemed 
impossible  to  prevent  the  birds  building  in 
them,  and  though  former  proprietors  had 
managed  to  frighten  their  uninvited  guests 
away  from  two  sides  of  the  house,  there 
remained  the  south  gable,  which,  more  difficult 
of  access  for  gardener's  ladders,  had  only  been 
protected  at  last  by  running  wire  netting  in 
front.  And  by  this  means  for  some  years 
there  was  peace  from  the  twitter  and  flutter, 
and,  I  suppose  it  must  be  allowed,  from  the 
mischief  wrought  by  the  feathered  lodgers. 
But  in  time,  an  end  of  the  netting  had  come 
loose.  No  one  had  noticed  it  when  the  quaint 
old  house  had  been  prepared  for  its  new 
owners ;  no  one  had  thought  of  swallows  in 
the  eaves  till  one  sweet  spring  morning  when 
two  curly  heads,  whose  owners  should  still 
have  been  fast  asleep,  were  stretched  far  out 
of  the  nursery  window  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  all  the  chirping  and  twittering  and 
piping  and  fluttering  that  was  going  on  just 
outside. 
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"  It's  birds,"  said  one  curly  head  solemnly — 
as  if  it  could  possibly  have  been  anything 
else  !  "  It's  lovely,  darling  birds  making  a 
nest  just  at  our  window.  Oh,  what  a  beautiful 
house  this  is  to  live  in,  with  birds  at  the 
windows  ! ' 

"  Oh,  the  sweet  little  darlings  ! '  agreed 
curly  head  number  two.  "  How  kind  of  them 
to  have  chosen  this  corner  ! ' 

And  the  soft,  childish  chatter  inside  bid 
fair  to  rival  the  delicate  bird  -  bustle  and 
flutter  outside. 

Suddenly  a  new  idea  struck  number  one. 

"  If  we  make   such  a  noise  well  frighten 

o 

them,  perhaps.  We  must  be  quiet  and  watch 
them,  and  then  we'll  see  all  they're  going 
to  do." 

Number  two  had  great  respect  for  his 
elder's  authority,  so  they  watched  quietly, 
almost  holding  their  breaths  with  interest  and 
delight,  till  the  maid,  coming  to  wake  them, 
exclaimed,  aghast  at  finding  the  two  small 
people  at  the  window  with  nothing  on  but 
their  night-gowns  : 

"Miss   Mab— Master  Clem!    you'll   catch 
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your  death  of  cold,"  she  cried.  It  was  true  that 
the  mornings  were  chilly  still,  notwithstanding 
the  sunshine,  for  it  was  only  spring.  "  Go 
back  to  bed  and  get  warm  again.  I'll  leave 
you  ten  minutes  later  on  purpose." 

Mab  and  Clem  obeyed.     They  were  ready 
to  obey  what  their  maid  told  them,  for  she 

«/  ' 

was  kind  and  gentle.  But  all  the  time  they 
were  dressing  they  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
the  birds,  and  whenever  they  had  a  leisure 
moment  during  the  day  they  were  sure  to  be 
found  at  the  window — the  birds'  window,  they 
called  it.  But,  alas !  no  happiness  is  un- 
alloyed. The  gardener,  who  had  been  long 
about  the  place — long  enough  to  remember  the 
former  trouble  with  the  swallows — noticed  the 
curly-heads  so  constantly  at  the  same  place,  that 
he  called  up  to  ask  what  they  wrere  watching, 
for  he  had  not  hitherto  remarked  the  feathered 
new-comers.  And  in  the  innocence  of  their 
hearts  they  told  him  of  their  delight.  He 
said  nothing — he  was  a  man  of  few  words — 
but  that  evening  when  the  two  went  down- 
stairs to  say  good-night,  sad  tidings  were  in 
store  for  them. 
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"  Swallows  are  building  again  in  the  eaves 
at  the  south  end  of  the  house,  Crabb  tells  me," 
said  their  father  to  their  mother,  "  just  by  one 
of  the  nursery  windows.  In  my  old  uncle's 
time  they  had  no  end  of  trouble  with  them. 
I  have  told  him  to  take  down  the  nest  to- 
morrow morning,  and  to  fasten  up  some  more 
netting  where  it  has  come  loose." 

o 

"  Take  down  the  nest  to-morrow  morning." 
The  nest  "  by  one  of  the  nursery  windows  ! ' 

The  curly-heads  looked  at  each  other,  and 
gasped  for  breath.  Could  it  be  papa  that  was 
speaking  so — kind,  good  papa  ?  They  hardly 
dared  look  at  him.  Could  some  terrible  trans- 
formation have  come  over  him  ?  Could  he  be 
turning  into  an  ogre  ?  They  looked  at  him 
with  much  the  same  expression  in  their  faces 
that  poor  Red  Riding  Hood  must  have  had 
when  first  she  caught  sight  of  the  ears  and 
the  teeth  inside  her  kind  grandmother's  night- 
cap, but  all  they  said  was  just- 

"  Papa ! " 

Another  word  and  they  would  have  burst 
into  tears.  Mamma  was  the  first  to  see  the 
dismay  on  the  two  faces. 
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"  What  is  the  matter,  dears  ? '    she  said. 

"  Mamma  !  Our  birds,  our  nest !  Mamma, 
we  told  you  about  it  this  morning.  You  can't 
have  forgotten  ? ' 

She  had  for  the  moment,  but  quickly 
remembered  again,  and  blamed  herself  for  not 
having  paid  more  attention  to  what  they  wrere 
chattering  about. 

"  Dears/'  she  said,  "  you  don't  understand. 

Swallows  in  the   eaves  are  verv  mischievous, 

»> 

and  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  isn't 
that  papa  would  be  unkind  to  poor  little  birds, 
but  we  must  take  care  of  our  own  nest,  you 
know,"  she  added  playfully. 

No,  they  didn't  understand,  and  they 
couldn't  understand. 

"  If  there  were  nests  all  round  and  round 
the  roof,  though  it  wTould  be  very  nice,  perhaps 
it  would  be  a  little  dirty  and  messy,"  sobbed 
Mab,  "  but  one  little  nest.  Oh,  papa  ! ' 

"  But,  my  darling,"  expostulated  papa, 
"  it  wouldn't  stop  at  one.  They  would  go  on 
more  and  more  once  they  found  the  place,  till 
it  would  be  as  bad  as  in  the  old  times." 

"They  couldn't,  papa.     They  couldn't  get 
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past  that  nest  to  make  others.  It  blocks  up 
the  end  where  the  wire  is  loose.  Oh,  papa, 
dear  papa !  do  have  the  wire  fastened  just  at 
the  other  side  of  that  nest,  so  that  they  couldn't 
get  in  any  more- -we  wouldn't  mind  that — 
but  this  nest  that's  all  begun.  Oh,  do  leave 

it ! " 

And  Mab's  clasped  hands  and  tearful  face, 
and  Clem's  echoed  "  Oh,  do,  dear  papa — do," 
carried  the  day,  notwithstanding  Crabb's  sour 
face  and  very  plain  though  unexpressed  dis- 
approval. 

And  it  was  in  this  very  nest  that  our  friend 
the  young  swallow  who  was  so  grieved  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  his  northern  home  was 
hatched  and  reared,  and  even  when  he  was  no 
longer  a  nestling,  but  out  and  about  in  the 
world  on  his  own  account,  the  corner  by  the 
eaves  was  always  "  home  ;  to  him,  and  the  two 
curly  heads  would  have  known  "  our  swallow," 
so  they  said,  among  a  thousand. 

So  now  you  know  who  were  the  friends  he 
grieved  to  leave. 

Alas  !  the  cold  came  on  rapidly.  Soon  the 
winter  flight  was  decided  on,  and  there  was 
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great  excitement  in  swallow-world.  Excite- 
ment and  delight  among  the  young  ones,  to 
whom  it  was  all  new,  who  had  never  seen  the 
broad  stretching  sea  or  the  deep  blue  sky  of 
the  south.  But  to  our  swallow  it  was  all 
regret  and  no  delight. 

"What  care  I  for  dancing  waves  or  blue 
skies  or  brilliant  sun  ? '  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Where  in  these  strange  new  lands  shall  I  find 
friends  to  greet  me  like  these  two  sweet 
children- -to  open  their  window  to  call  to  me 
as  soon  as  their  eyes  are  open  in  the  morning, 
to  listen  to  my  feeble  chirping,  which  is  all  I 
can  give  them  in  return,  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  if  it  were  the  song  of  the  nightingale  or  the 
carol  of  the  lark  ?  Alas,  alas  !  I  cannot  even 
tell  them  of  my  sorrow — I  must  leave  them — I 
must  seem  ungrateful  and  heartless,  though  I 
love  them  so  dearly." 

And  thus  he  wTas  grieving  when,  in  the  still 
soft  autumn  winds,  a  murmur  seemed  to  be 
wafted  towards  him — whence  it  came,  he  could 
not  tell,  but  he  grew  strangely  comforted,  for 
he  felt  that  it  was  true. 

"  Grieve  not,"  it  seemed  to  say  ;  "  with  the 
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spring  the  swallows  shall  return,"  and  for  the 
first  time  he  trusted,  and  the  future  no  longer 
looked  so  dark. 

"What  made  our  swallow  fly  about  the 
window  so  long  to-night,  I  wonder,"  said  one 
curly  head  to  the  other.  "  He  has  been  flutter- 
ing and  fluttering  about  as  if  he  couldn't  make 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  sleep." 

And  smiling  at  their  little  friend,  they 
went  to  bed  as  happy  as  their  wont. 

But  to-morrow  brought  unexpected  grief. 
Birdie  did  not  come  as  usual  to  wish  them 
good-morning,  and  it  was  with  a  little  anxiety 
in  their  hearts  that  the  curly  heads  went  down 
to  breakfast. 

"He  may  have  been  sleepier  than  usual 
this  morning ;  he  was  up  so  late  last  night," 
whispered  Clem  to  Mab  on  the  stairs,  by  way 
of  suggesting  an  explanation  of  Birdie's  non- 
appearance.  But  Mab  shook  her  head.  Some 
vague  remembrance  came  into  her  mind  of 
remarks  she  had  heard  made  a  few  days  before 
by  some  "big"  person  of  the  early  cold  this 
year,  and  that  "  the  swallows  would  be  leaving 

us  soon;"  and  for  the  first  time  a  fear  occurred 

D 
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to  her  that  their  pet  Birdie,  being,  as  she 
knew,  a  swallow,  might  be  involved  in  the 
prediction. 

She  ate  her  breakfast  gravely.  So  for  that 
matter  did  Clem  also.  Papa  and  mamma 
seemed  grave  too,  and  were  talking  now 
and  then  about  some  letter  which  Mab  knew 
nothing  of,  but  which  had  evidently  made 
them  anxious.  She  did  not  listen ;  her  little 
mind  and  heart  were  too  full  of  their  own 
anxiety  ;  but  at  last  some  words  struck  her. 

"  This  sudden,  early  cold,"  papa  was  saying, 
"  is  most  unfortunate."  "  If  they  really  start 
so  soon,"  mamma  remarked  ;  "  good-byes  are 
so  painful  in  such  cases — the  hope  of  return- 
ing so  uncertain  ; '  and  Mab  thought  — -  she 
was  not  quite  sure,  but  she  thought,  there  were 
tears  in  mamma's  eyes.  Mab  opened  hers 
wider,  and  stopped  eating.  Could  mamma  be 
thinking  of  what  she  was  thinking  of?  It 

c  o 

was  very  strange  ;  the  words  Mab  had  caught 
seemed  just  to  suit  what  was  in  her  mind. 

"What  is  it,  mamma?"  she  exclaimed  at 
last ;  "is  it  about  the  swallows  ?  Are  they 
really  gone  ?': 
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Mamma  stared  in  her  turn. 

"  The  swallows,  dear  Mab,"  she  said,  "  what 
do  you  mean  ?  Who  was  speaking  about  the 
swallows  V' 

Then  Mab  broke  out  with  her  hidden  fears, 
and  Clem  listened  in  sorrowful  surprise  to 
what  was  to  him  a  very  unexpected  explana- 
tion of  their  bird's  absence.  Papa  and  mamma 
smiled,  but  rather  sadly,  at  the  children's  dis- 
tress. 

lc  I  am  afraid  it  is  true,"  said  mamma.  "  I 
am  afraid  your  pet  swallow  must  have  gone 
with  his  friends.  Poor  bird  ;  he  couldn't  help 
it,  you  know,  Mab.  He  would  have  died  if 
he  had  stayed  up  here.  You  must  try  to  look 
forward  to  his  coming  back  again  in  the 
spring." 

"  In  the  spring,  mamma !  Not  till  the 
spring ;  and  it  is  so,  so  long  to  the  spring. 
And  perhaps  the  swallows  won't  come  back 
here  next  year ;  perhaps  they'll  find  it  so  nice 
down  there  where  they've  gone." 

"  No,  not  down"  corrected  Clem  ;   "  it's  up 

-up,   close  to  the  sun.     Birds  always  fly  up 

when  they  fly  away,"  and  for  some  reason  of 
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her  own,  mamma  just  smiled,  without  correct- 
ing his  pretty  fancy. 

"  Mab,"  she  said,  "  you  should  have  more 
hope  and  trust.  I  will  give  you  something  to 
remind  you.  Do  you  remember  the  pictures 
of  different  kinds  of  birds  painted  on  cards 
that  I  have  in  a  little  case  in  my  room,  and 
that  I  have  shown  you  sometimes  ? ' 

"  The  pictures  with  the  funny  letters  at  the 
foot,  that  Clem  and  I  can't  read?"  said  Mab, 
and  mamma  nodded.  "  I  know,"  said  the 
little  girl,  and  she  was  off  in  a  moment  and 
quickly  back  again. 

Mamma  turned  over  the  pretty  cards 
slowly,  the  children  peeping  eagerly  over  her 
shoulder. 

"  There  they  are ;  there's  the  swallows," 
they  both  exclaimed,  recognising  their  favour- 
ites in  a  moment. 

Mamma  drew  out  the  card.  It  was  very 
pretty.  Three  little  swallows  flying  together, 
the  blue  sky  behind  and  above,  and  below,  in 
what  Mab  had  called  the  funny  letters,  were 
the  three  words — 

"  Wir  kommen  wieder. " 
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"'WIK,'"  began  Mab.  "What  does  it 
mean,  mamma  V' 

"Just  what  I've  been  telling  you.  'We 
shall  come  back  again;'  or  rather,  'We  come 
back  again.'  You  may  have  the  card,  Mab  ; 
put  it  up  on  the  wall  in  your  room  to  remind 
you  not  to  be  so  easily  cast  down." 

"  Thank  you,  mamma — thank  you  very 
much.  But  it  is  rather  sad,  isn't  it,  not  to 
be  able  to  look  out  of  the  window  at  the 
swallows,  and  at  our  swallow,  any  more — isn't 
it,  mamma?"  she  repeated;  and  the  tears 
would  make  their  way  into  her  eyes  again. 

"Yes,  dear,  it  is,"  said  her  mother.  And 
there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  as  if  she  under- 
stood how  sad  it  was,  even  better  than  the 
child  herself. 

"Mamma,  are  you  unhappy  about  any- 
thing ?  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ?"  asked 
Mab,  with  a  quick  instinct  of  misgiving. 

"  Nothing  that  I  can  tell  you  about,"  said 
mamma,  who  never  said  "no"  when  it  wasn't 
"no."  "I  am  troubled,  but  one  has  often 
troubles,  little  Mab,  and  sometimes  they  clear 
off  in  ways  one  could  never  have  expected. 
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Be  glad,  dear,  that  you  had  no  worse  trouble 
just  now  than  saying  good-bye  to  your  little 
feathered  friends." 

"  If  we  could  have  said  good-bye,  I  wouldn't 
have  minded  so  much ;  would  you,  Clem  ? ': 
said  Mab,  as  they  trotted  upstairs  again. 

"  I'd  have  liked  to  see  them  all  flying 
away,"  said  Clem.  "  It  must  be  very  nice  to 
fly,  fly  like  that— mustn't  it,  Mab  \ " 

"  Yes,  I  daresay ;  but,  Clem,  I'm  sure  OUT 
bird  was  sorry  to  go  away.  I  think  he  was 
saying  good-night  last  night  when  he  kept 
flying  and  fluttering  about  such  a  long  time. 
Dear  Birdie,  we  won't  forget  you,  anyway." 

Nor  did  they.  The  days  passed  on  into 
weeks,  and  still  night  and  morning,  morning 
and  night,  the  curly  heads  chattered  about 
their  little  friend.  And  when  it  grew  really 
cold,  and  they  heard  talk  of  the  severe  winter 
it  was  going  to  be,  they  were  glad  to  think 
Birdie  was  safe  and  warm  in  some  sunny 
southern  land. 

But  something  of  their  home -brightness 
seemed  to  Mab  to  have  gone  with  him. 
Mamma  had  never  looked  quite  as  happy  as 
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usual  since  "  that  morning,"  the  child  said  to 
herself.  What  could  it  be  ?  One  day  she 
was  sure  mamma  had  been  crying,  and  that 
was  a  thing  Mab  could  scarcely  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  before.  She  tried  not  to  think 
about  it,  for  mamma  had  said  there  was  a 
trouble  that  could  not  be  explained  to  her, 
and  therefore  Mab  felt  that  it  was  better  for 
her  to  put  it  out  of  her  mind,  unless,  or  till, 
mamma  told  her  more  about  it.  But  still,  it  is 
not  always  so  easy  to  put  things  out  of  our 
heads — is  it? — however  conscientiously  we  try. 
And  there  were  times  when  Mab  felt  strange 
and  anxious,  as  if  something  she  could  not 
understand  was  hanging  over  her. 

And  before  long  it  was  explained  to  her. 
One  day  there  came  a  telegram,  which  did  not 
happen  very  often  in  the  quiet  country  place. 
The  children  were  in  the  garden  when  the 
messenger  brought  it. 

"  What  can  it  be  ?"  thought  Mab  at  once. 

But  Clem,  who  was  only  six,  never  thought 
of  anything  being  the  matter.  He  was  only 
amused  at  the  sight  of  the  messenger  on  horse- 
back, and  wanted  Mab  to  explain  to  him  if  the 
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horse  and  the  man  and  the  letter  had  come  by 
telegraph,  or  only  the  letter.  But  Mab  could 
scarcely  listen  to  him.  She  felt  somehow  so 
frightened.  And  as  soon  as  she  thought  she 
might  do  so  without  teasing,  she  crept  upstairs 
and  tapped  at  her  mother's  door. 

"  Come  in,"  was  the  answer,  but  the  voice 
did  not  sound  as  usual. 

The  reason  was  soon  explained.  Mamma 
was  crying,  and  did  not  attempt  to  hide  it. 

"What  is  the  matter,  darling  little  mother?'1 
cried  Mab,  jumping  into  her  mother's  arms, 
her  own  tears  ready  to  spring  forth.  "  Oh,  I 
am  big  enough  to  understand !  Is  it  about 
the  telegram?'' 

"  Yes,"  said  mamma.  "It  is  the  telegram  ; 
at  least  the  telegram  has  decided  it.  It  is 
from  your  father.  You  know  he  went  away 
yesterday  to  your  uncle's,  "Well,  he  promised 
to  send  me  a  telegram  this  morning  which 
would  decide  something  we  have  been  anxious 
about  a  long  time.  I  will  show  you  the  tele- 
gram, and  then  I  will  explain  it." 

She  opened  the  pink  paper.  The  writing 
was  straggly  and  in  pencil.  Mab  could  not 
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have  read  it  well  alone.  It  was  very  short. 
This  was  all  it  said : 

"  No  help  for  it.  Better  prepare  at  once. 
Home  to-night." 

Mab  looked  up  in  bewilderment. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  she  said. 

Then  her  mother  explained. 

"  You  remember,  Mab,  the  day  you  were  so 
sorry  about  the  swallows  going  ?  Well,  that 
day  you  heard  something  I  said,  and  you  could 
not  understand.  That  morning  I  had  had  a 
letter  about  one  of  your  aunts  being  very  ill, 
and  that  she  was  ordered  by  the  doctors  to  go 
to  a  milder  climate  for  the  winter — like  the 
swallows,  you  know,  Mab.  And  your  father 
and  I  were  sorry  about  it,  and  were  talking 
about  how  sad  it  was  for  her  to  have  to  go, 
and  whether  I  should  go  to  see  her  before  she 
left- -you  remember." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Mab,  "and  did  she  go  1 
and  did  she  get  worse,  mamma  ?  and  have  you 
had  a  letter  to  say  she  was  dead,  perhaps  ?" 
the  child  went  on,  dropping  her  voice.  "  Which 
of  my  aunts  is  it  ? — there  are  so  many ;  it  isn't 
dear  Aunt  Flossie  anyway,  is  it  ?;; 
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"  No — oh  no  !  It  isn't  Flossie.  It  is  an 
aunt  you  have  not  seen  since  you  were  a  baby 
— she  is  not  very  young.  Indeed,  she  is  my 
aunt  as  well  as  yours.  She  did  go,  and  she 
has  got  much  worse.  But  she  is  not  dead." 

"  Then  why  are  you  so  very  unhappy, 
mamma  ?  You  haven't  seen  her  for  a  long 
time,  and  perhaps  she'll  still  get  better,"  went 
on  Mab,  with  a  child's  inconsequence. 

"  Yes,  dear,  perhaps.  But,  Mab,  she  is  all 
alone  there,  and  very  ill,  and  she  has  no  sister, 
no  daughter  who  can  go  to  her-  '  and  Mab's 
mother  stopped  and  looked  at  her  little  girl. 

Mab's  breath  came  short  and  fast.  She  could 
hardly  speak. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said  at  last,  "  you  don't 
mean  that  you  are  going  away  from  us,  mamma 
— away  from  Mab  and  Clem  !  Oh,  it's  worse 
than  Birdie  going,  twenty  million  times.  Oh, 
mamma,  you  cant  go  away  from  us !" 

"I  must  go,  Mab.  It  is  my  duty,"  was  all 
her  mother  could  answer. 

"  Then  take  us  with  you,"  pleaded  Mab. 

"  I  cannot,  dear.  Your  aunt  is  too  ill  and 
too  feeble  to  have  children  near  her,  and  I 
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could  not  be  with  you  while  I  was  taking  care 
of  her.  I  must  leave  you  here  to  keep  your 
father  company,  and  to  take  care  of  Clem. 
Think  how  useful  you  will  be  !  And  remember 
that  /  shall  be  like  the  swallows,  Mab.  When 
the  winter  is  over,  and  your  aunt  is  better,  I 
shall  fly  home  again." 

But  at  first  Mab  would  not  be  comforted. 

"  Do  you  love  our  aunt  so  very  much,  then, 
mamma  ?"  she  sobbed.  "  Better  than  us  ?" 

"  Of  course  not  better  than  you,"  said  her 
mother.  Then  she  hesitated. 

"  You  must  love  her  very  much,  though/' 
said  Mab,  who  seemed  growing  cross  with 
sorrow. 

"  Mab/'  said  her  mother,  "  it  is  not  only 
those  we  love  very  much  that  we  have  to  be 
kind  to.  I  do  love  your  aunt,  for  she  was 
good  to  me  when  I  was  a  child.  But  she  has 
not  been  so  kind  to  me  since  I  grew  up.  She 
did  not  learn  when  she  was  young  to  think 
more  of  others  than  of  herself,  and  so  now  that 
she  is  old  she  has  no  one  to  be  kind  to  her. 
That  is  the  great  reason-  why  I  feel  that  I 
must  go." 
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Mab  stopped  crying,  and  looked  at  her 
mother. 

"  Mamma/'  she  said,  "  am  /  like  that  ?  Am 
I  thinking  of  myself  more  than  of  others, 
mamma  ?  I  will  try  not.  I  will  try  to  be 
good  about  your  going  ;  but  oh,  I  wouldn't  have 
cried  so  when  our  bird  went  away  if  I  had 
thought  our  big  mother  swallow  was  going  too." 

*  •  •  •  • 

Up  in  the  north  the  winter  came  on  quickly, 
and,  as  the  weather-wise  folk  had  predicted,  it 
turned  out  a  very  severe  one.  Many  birds 
died  of  cold  and  hunger  that  year,  and  not 
birds  only,  but  many  poor  people ;  little  children 
especially  suffered  terribly. 

But  down  in  the  south  it  was  bright  and 
sunny.  The  sea  and  the  sky  were  blue  and 
clear — even  the  snow-capped  mountains  looked 
so  shining  and  bright  that  it  was  difficult  to 
think  of  them  as  bleak  and  drear  like  the  hills 
in  winter  in  our  own  land.  The  swallows  had 
found  a  pleasant  southern  home,  and  needed 
not  to  think  of  cold  or  hunger.  Our  young 
swallow  was  growing  wiser  as  well  as  stronger. 
What  had  once  seemed  hard  and  sad  to  him 
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had  become  right  and  good,  and  as  he  darted 
and  skimmed  about  in  the  balmy  air  he  thought 
of  his  northern  home  with  cheerful  hope.  He 
had  not  forgotten  the  curly  heads,  but  he  no 
longer  feared  that  he  would  not  see  them  again, 
and  he  thought  to  himself  of  the  greeting  they 
would  give  him  when  he  should  once  more 
flutter  round  the  well-known  window. 

"  There/'  said  he  to  himself,  "  when  I  have 
chosen  a  mate  in  the  spring,  shall  we  in  our 
turn  make  our  nest  and  rear  our  little  ones  as 
I  was  reared.  They  shall  learn  to  know  the 
pretty  children,  and  to  greet  them  night  and 
morning.  And  oh,  if  I  had  but  voice  to  tell 
to  their  human  ears,  or  if  they  had  but  ears 
to  understand  our  bird-language,  what  tales 
could  I  tell  them  of  this  glorious  land  of  the 
south — of  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers  and 
the  orange -groves,  of  the  glowing  sea  and 
the  gleaming  mountains  ! ' 

He  little  knew  that  near  him,  leaning  out 
of  a  window  close  by  which  he  had  for  a 
moment  alighted,  was  one  whose  heart  was 
full  of  the  same  thoughts  as  his,-  -whose  eyes, 
while  gazing  on  the  beauty  before  them,  yet 
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grew  dim  with  slowly-coming  tears,  and  saw 
no  more  the  sunshine  and  the  brilliance,  but 
instead  the  grayer,  colder  skies  of  the  north, 
the  leafless  trees  of  the  garden  at  home — most 
clearly  of  all,  the  nursery- window  and  two 
curly  heads  pressed  against  the  panes. 

"  If  they  were  here  it  would  be  beautiful  to 
me,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  But  without  them 
there  is  no  brightness  in  the  sunshine,  no 
sweetness  in  the  air.  And  still  so  many 
weeks  to  wait ! ' 

But  as  she  was  thinking  thus,  so  sadly, 
the  swallow  flew  across  in  front  of  her,  then 
stopped  an  instant  and  skimmed  off  again.  It 
was  enough  ;  he  had  taught  his  lesson. 

"  I  could  believe  it  was  the  children's 
swallow,"  said  their  mother  to  herself,  smiling 
at  her  own  fancy.  "  How  could  I  tell  them  to 
have  more  trust  and  hope  when  I  am  myself 
so  faithless  !  Yes,  little  swallow,  I  will  not  be 
so  fearful — '  AVir  kommen  wieder.'  I  am  sure 
God  will  take  me  back  to  my  darlings." 

And  through  the  months  of  absence  that 
still  remained,  whenever  the  curly-heads' 
mother  felt  sad  or  hopeless — for  there  was 
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much  to  try  her — nothing  so  raised  her  flagging 
spirits  as  the  sight  of  the  swallows.  They 
seemed  to  her  a  sort  of  rainbow  of  trust  and 
hope. 

And  the  winter  wore  through  at  last.  One 
spring  morning  the  children  woke  with  a 
feeling  that  something  most  joyful  was  about 
to  happen.  Oh,  that  happiest  of  happy  feel- 
ings !  We  have  all  known  it-  -the  exquisite, 
untainted  joy  of  childhood,  with  which  there 
mingles  neither  misgiving  nor  alloy.  We 
have  known  it,  though  in  this  world  we  can 
never  know  it  again,  now  that  childhood  is  left 
behind.  But  let  us  at  least  not  forget  what 
it  was,  but  cherish  it  as  we  do  our  best 
treasures.  For  may  it  not  be  more  than  a 
memory — may  it  not  be  a  foretaste  of  happi- 
ness that  is  yet  to  be  ours,  though  how  or 
where  we  know  not  ? 

"  Clem,  wake  up  ;  have  you  forgotten  that 
to-day  is  the  day  ? ' 

And  Clem,  rubbing  sleepy  eyes,  declared 
he  had  been  awake  all  night  thinking  of  it — 
he  had  only  just  fallen  asleep. 

"  Can  you  believe  it,  Mab,"  he  went  on ; 
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"  can  you  believe  that  mamma  is  coming  to- 
day ?     Doesn't  it  seem  too  beautiful  ? ' 

But  it  was  true.  A  few  hours  more,  and  they 
were  clasped  in  her  arms,  and  which  was  the 
happiest  of  the  three  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  mamma,"  was  all  they  could 
say  at  first. 

"  Wasn't  it  almost  worth  while  for  me  to 
go  away  for  the  happiness  of  coming  back  ? ' 
mamma  whispered. 

"  And  poor  aunt  has  got  better?"  they  said 
in  a  little  while. 

"  Yes,  she  is  much  better,"  said  their 
mother. 

"It  is  all  you  that  helped  to  make  her 
better,"  said  Mab  caressingly.  "  Mamma," 

she  whispered,  "  does  she  love  you  very  much 

6?  ?? 
now  c 

"  I  think  so ;  yes  I  do  think  so,"  said  her 
mother  in  the  same  tone.  "  And  oh,  children," 
she  went  on  aloud,  "do  you  know  I  really 
sometimes  could  have  fancied  your  swallow 
came  to  see  me  ?  There  was  one  that  used  to 
fly  round  about  my  window,  and-  She 

stopped  suddenly  and  pointed  upwards. 
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"  Why,  there  is  a  flight  of  swallows  return- 


ing now." 


"  Yes,"  said  the  children's  father ;  "  I  have 
seen  two  or  three  in  the  last  few  days." 

"  They're  the  first  we've  seen,"  said  Mab 
and  Clem.  "  I  do  believe  they  are  our 
swallows,  and  that  we  shall  have  Birdie  at  the 
nursery  window  again,"  said  Mab.  "  It  would 
be  nice,  though  now  we've  got  our  mother- 
swallow  back,  we  don't  seem  as  if  we  could 
ever  want  anything  more  in  the  world." 

Leonard  stopped. 

"  That  is  the  end,"  he  said. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  a  buzz  of  voices. 

"  It's  very  pretty,"  said  Honor  and  Di  and 
I,  all  in  a  breath. 

"  And  was  it  their  swallow,   and  did  he 
build  a  nest  in  their  window  roof,  and- 
cried    Frances    and    Lalage,    only   some    one 
interrupted  them. 

"How  matter-of-fact  children  are!"  said  this 
some  one.  I  think  it  was  Leslie.  "  Of  course 
he  did,  and  the  young  ones  grew  so  tame  that 
they  used  to  hop  into  the  room  when  the 

E 
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children  called  them.  They  had  a  name  for 
each 

"Like  Flapsy  and  Pecksy  in  Mrs.  Trimmer," 
said  Honor,  who  didn't  like  the  little  ones 
to  be  made  fun  of.  "  Yes,  dears,  I  am  sure 
their  swallow  did  make  his  nest  by  their 
window." 

"  Couldn't  you  write  and  ask  the  person 
who  wrote  the  story,  to  be  sure  ? '  asked 
Lalage, 

Leonard  shook  his  head.  Honor  looked  at 
him. 

"  He  wrote  this  little  story  in  the  south," 
said  Leonard ;  "  I  see  it  is  dated  Algiers. 
I  expect  it  was  that  that  put  it  in  his 
head." 

"  Did  he  have  to  go  south  for  the  winter  ? 
Was  it  for  his  own  health  ? ' 

Leonard  nodded* 

"  Yes/7  he  said  ;  "  he  went  south  like  the 
swallows,  but  he  never  came  back  again." 

"  Where  did  he  go  to>  then  ? '  asked 
Frances. 

"  He  flew  higher,"  said  Leonard^  with  a  sort 
of  sad  little  smile. 
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"To  ze  sun  ? '  asked  little  Steph,  who  had 
been  very  tpiet  all  this  time ;  "  as  far  as  ze 
sun  ? " 

"  Farther  still,"  said  his  big  brother  ;  "  to 
a  still  prettier  and  better  place." 

"  I  knows/'  said  Steph,  with  grave  satis- 
faction at  his  own  cleverness ;  "  him  went  to 
heaven.  But  it  was  very  nice  to  write  this 
story  first  before  he  flewed  away,  wasn't  it  ? ' 

"  Very  nice,  and  very  kind  of  Leonard  to 
read  it,"  said  Honor;  and  somehow  we  all 
seemed  to  like  the  simple  little  story  even 
better  than  before,  though  it  was  sad  about 
the  boy  that  wrote  it,  wasn't  it  ? 
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STORY    II. 

"NOT   EXACTLY   A   GHOST    STORY." 

£i  I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call,"  C.  LAMB. 

WE  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  story  Leonard 
had  read  aloud  to  us.  He  wouldn't  let  us  call 
it  a  story- -"a  sketch"  he  said  it  was.  We 
all  agreed  that  it  was  very  prettily  told,  though 
some  of  the  boys  said  it  was  meant  for  much 
younger  children  than  any  of  us. 

"  But  there  were  rather  long  words  in  it," 
said  Frances.  "  I  peeped  over  Leonard's 
shoulder  once  or  twice  when  he  was  reading  it. 
I  assure  you  there  were  a  good  many  words  / 
couldn't  have  read  easily." 

"  Really,"  said  Leslie,  "  that  decides  it. 
Any  literary  production  which  Frances  cannot 
read  easily  must  be  learned  indeed." 

"  Leslie!"  said  Frances,  growing  very  red, 
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poor  little  thing.  It  was  truly  a  shame  of 
Leslie  to  tease  the  little  ones  so. 

"  Supposing,"  said  Honor- -it  was  the  next 
morning  at  breakfast  now,  you  understand — 

o  *     v 

"  supposing,  instead  of  wasting  your  time  by 
disputing,  you  were  to  begin  to  consider  about 
the  next  story.  Who  is  to  take  Leonard's 
place  this  afternoon  ?" 

Several  faces  grew  rather  long. 

"  /  can't,"  said  one,  and  "  I'm  quite  sure 
/  can't,"  said  another.  Then  a  brilliant  idea 
struck  a  third,  and  it  was  echoed  by  several 
others. 

"You,  Honor,"  was  the  cry.  "  It's  your 
turn  now,  and  you  can't  get  out  of  it." 

"  I  haven't  the  very  least  wish  to  get  out 
of  it,  I  assure  you,"  said  Honor  good-naturedly. 
"  But  I  would  much  rather  some  one  else 
would  take  the  place  of  honour,"  she  laughed 
at  the  pun — "I  really  didn't  mean  it- -you 
must  forgive  me,"  she  said.  "  If  some  one 
else  would  follow  Leonard  before  me  I'll  try  to 
be  ready  by  Monday  ;  but  I  am  not  clever  at 
telling  stories  right  off,  as  Di  calls  it,  and  I  am 
not  ready  yet." 
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"  Well,  then,  we'll  have  to  skip  to-day,  for 
nobody's  ready,"  said  Leslie. 

Everybody  looked  disappointed. 

"  It's  such  a  pity  to  miss  at  the  very  begin- 
ning," we  said.  And  so  it  seemed.  Certainly 
the  idea  of  the  stories  had  given  us  something 
to  talk  about  which  was  better  than  idling 
about  and  quarrelling. 

"  Never  you  mind/'  said  Honor  cheerfully. 
"  Try  to  get  on  with  your  stories  for  next 
week,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can't  find  something  for 
this  evening." 

"  I  believe  she  has  got  something,  do  you 
know  ?':  Di  said  to  me  confidentially.  "I 
know  she  wrote  to  mamma  last  night,  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  to  ask  her  for  some- 
thing, for  you  know  she  and  papa  are  coming 
this  afternoon  to  stay  till  Monday  or  Tuesday. 
Mamma  has  got  some  nice  stories,  I  know,  and 
I  think  she  has  some  of  them  written  out.  It 
will  be  rather  a  shame,  won't  it,  if  Honor  gets 
one  from  her,  for  you  know  Honor  could  far 
better  make  one  up  than  we  could  ?'! 

But  she  said  it  quite  good-naturedly. 

"I  don't  know,'  I  said.     "  I  think  vou  and 

^  *j 
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I  together  can  manage  something — what  we 
thought  of,  you  know  ;  and  if  your  mother 
stays  a  day  or  two  longer  I  daresay  she'll  help 
us  with  it." 

"  That  would  be  a  good  idea,"  she  said ; 
"  but  we'd  better  get  on  with  it  as  much  as 
we  can  before  she  comes." 

Di's  mother  did  come  that  afternoon,  and 
in  good  time.  She  was  quite  ready  to  make 
one  of  the  Dingle  tea-party,  and  congratulated 
us  all  on  the  good  idea  we  had  had !  But 
it  was  not  till  tea  wTas  over  that  anything 
was  said  about  the  entertainment  in  store 
for  us,  and  I  think  we  all  felt  very  curious, 
for  Honor  looked  quite  cool  and  comfort- 
able. 

Di's  suspicion  proved  correct.  When  the 
tea-things  had  been  cleared  away  and  we  were 
all  settled  in  our  places,  Honor  drew  out  a 
paper  from  her  pocket. 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  got  something 
to  read  to  you,"  she  said,  "  but  it  is  no  thanks 
to  any  exertions  of  my  own.  It  is  thanks  to 
Aunt  Anna."  Di  glanced  at  me.  "  I  told  you 
so,"  she  whispered.  "  But,"  continued  Honor, 
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"  I  daresay  that  won't  make  it  any  the  less 
interesting.  The  title  is- 

'  NOT    EXACTLY    A    GHOST    STORY.' 

Shall  I  go  on?';  And  as  we  all  nodded  eager 
assent,  for  the  title  sounded  very  fascinating, 
she  went  on. 

I   cannot    explain    it   in    the    least.     If   I 

could  I  do  not  suppose  I  should  care  to  write 

it  out  for  other  people   to   read.     If  any  of 

them    can    explain   it    I    shall    be    delighted, 

but  somehow  I  do  not   expect  ever  to   have 

it   cleared    up    in    a    sensible,    matter-of-fact 

way.     And  after  all,  there  is  not  much  to  tell. 

I  daresay  many  people  could  tell  of  much  more 

"  thrilling '    experiences,  but  I   suppose  I  am 

doubly  interested  in  my  little  adventure,  or 

whatever  you  like  to  call  it- -perhaps,  indeed, 

in  my  secret  heart  a  little  proud  of  it,  like  a 

hen  with  one  chicken,  because  it  is  the  only 

experience  of  the  kind  that  has  fallen  to  my 

share.     And   from    another   point    of  view  I 

don't  know  but  that  my  pride  is  legitimate,  for, 

though  there  may  be- -doubtless  are --many 

men  and  women  who  have  been  more  favoured 

than  I,  yet  again,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
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to  my  certain  knowledge  numbers  who  have 
been  less  so.  For,  after  making  every  reason- 
able deduction,  after  allowing  that  some  one 
may  have  been  playing  a  trick  on  me,  for  in- 
stance, or  that  I  may  have  been  dreaming, 
still  the  fact — can  I  call  it  a  fact  \-  -yes,  I 
think  I  may-  -still  the  fact  remains  that  I  may 
have  seen  a  ghost.  And  it  is  not  everybody 
that  can  say  that ! 

It  is  not  likely  that  I  was  dreaming,  you 

*j  o '     */ 

will,  I  am  sure,  allow.  For  it  was  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  night-  — not  even  late  in  the 
evening,  but  still  early,  about  four  o'clock  or 
thereabouts  on  a  peculiarly  lovely  summer 
afternoon.  We  were  in  the  country,  in  the 
house  which  we  were  already-  -though  it  had 
not  long  been  ours,  and  though  none  of  our 
family  had  ever  before  lived  in  it — learning  to 
call  "  home."  A  dear  old  house  it  was — still 
is ;  and  dearer  and  pleasanter  I  think  it  every 
time  we  return  to  it  after  sometimes  prolonged 
absences.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  it  is 
charmingly  straggly,  and  therefore  seems  larger 
than  it  is,  for  there  are  two  or  three  wrays  of 
getting  to  every  room,  and  till  one  learns  to 
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know  it  well  it  is  really  rather  puzzling.  It 
lias  been  added  to  and  altered  till  the  original 
owner,  could  he  return  to  it,  would  assuredly 
not  know  it  again.  It  has  been  lived  in  for  a 
couple  of  centuries  or  more  by  many  people, 
young  and  old,  for,  as  seems  the  fate  of  certain 
houses,  it  has  very  often  changed  hands. 
Could  stone  walls  tell  tales,  these  would  doubt- 
less have  many  interesting  ones  to  relate  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  dumb,  and  so  we  must 
draw  upon  our  imagination  if  we  want  to 
picture  to  ourselves  anything  of  the  past  of 
our  old  house.  And  from  the  very  fact  of  its 
having  been  the  home  of  so  many  different 
families,  we  know  peculiarly  little  about  any 
of  these  predecessors  of  ours.  It  is  said  to  be 
haunted  by  a  tall  lady  dressed  in  white  I 
believe,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
happened  to  me  that  bright  summer  afternoon. 
I  was  in  the  garden ;  the  garden  too  is  in 
its  way  delightful- -quaint  and  old-fashioned, 
and  yet  not  too  prim  to  ramble  about  in. 
You  enter  the  house  by  a  sort  of  covered-in 
terrace  which  runs  along  one  side,  and  this 
adds  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  place,  for,  on 
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first  coming,  there  is  no  front  door  to  be  seen ! 

o~ 

It  is  perfectly  secure,  for,  though  the  door 
opening  from  the  house  into  this  verandah  is 
only  a  glass  one,  you  cannot  get  into  the 
verandah  except  through  the  garden  and  by 
another  door,  which  is  always  kept  locked,  and 
has  a  bell  which  rings  into  the  house.  I  have 
to  trouble  you  with  these  details  as  you  will 
see,  and  I  must  also  mention  that  this  verandah 
entrance  was  not  the  original  entrance,  but 
was  a  whim  of  one  of  the  several  owners  of  the 
house,  who  appear  to  have  had  a  mania  for 
reconstructing  it.  I  remember  being  told,  on 
first  going  to  our  new  home  and  remarking  on 
this  odd  kind  of  entrance,  that  in  former  times 
there  had  been  a  different  "  approach,"  as  they 
call  it  —  a  much  more  imposing  one  —  some- 
where away  at  what  is  now  the  back  of  the 
house,  though  where  I  never  had  thought  or 

'  O  O 

cared  to  inquire. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was  in  the  garden. 
It  was  rather  hot,  and  I  had  been  resting  a 
little  after  my  labours  among  my  roses,  under 
the  shade  of  one  of  the  big  elms  of  which  we 
are  so  proud.  And  here  I  suppose  some  people 
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would  suggest  that  I  had  there  fallen  asleep, 
and  that  what  followed  was  a  dream  !  But  it 
just  wasn't-  -that  is  all  I  can  say  about  it. 

I  got  up  at  last  and  sauntered  slowly 
towards  the  house,  along  the  verandah  to  the 
front  door,  which  I  opened  and  went  into  the 
hall.  It  looked  dark  after  the  light  outside ; 
my  eyes  felt  a  little  dazzled,  and  for  half  a 
moment  I  thought  they  were  playing  me  false 
when,  from  the  gloom  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  hall,  I  saw  a  figure  approaching  me. 

"Who  is  there?"  I  called  out.  What 
made  me  say  that,  I  can't  tell,  for  there  was 
nothing  the  least  remarkable  in  one  of  the 
servants — my  maid,  perhaps — crossing  the  hall, 
or  coming  to  meet  me.  "Is  it  you,  Fanny  ? ' 
I  said,  for  I  saw  it  was  a  woman. 

But  there  was  no  reply,  and,  slightly 
rubbing  my  eyes  to  get  the  sunshine  out  of 
them,  I  looked  again.  Yes,  it  was  no  fancy. 
A  small,  neat  figure  in  black  was  noiselessly 
approaching  me,  and,  as  she  drew  nearer,  I 
saw  that  she  was  an  elderly,  not  to  say  a  very 
old,  woman.  She  was  very  small  -  -  much 
smaller  than  my  maid  Fanny  or  than  any  one 
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in  tlie  house  except  my  baby  daughter  !- 
very,  very  neat  and  trim,  though  even  in  the 
half-light  I  could  see  that  her  clothes  had  a 
painfully  cared-for  look  about  them  ;  that  they 
would  have  been  threadbare  on  any  one  less 
careful ;  and  more  than  that,  that  the  fashion 
of  them  was  curiously  antique- -more  ancient 
than  I  have  ever  seen  clothes  worn  by  even 
the  oldest  or  oldest-fashioned  of  my  old  lady 
friends.  Yet  she  looked  like  a  lady.  Her 
face,  from  beneath  the  shade  of  her  large 
bonnet,  was  very  pale  and  wrinkled ;  two  or 
three  queer  little  prim  curls  of  gray  hair  were 
carefully  arranged  at  each  side ;  the  eyes  had 
a  sad,  tired  look — an  indescribably  pathetic 
look  it  was ;  and  yet  when  she  smiled,  as  she 
did  when  she  drew  still  nearer,  the  sadness 
melted  into  a  real  sweetness  of  expression 
which  curiously  attracted  me. 

I  did  not  speak--!  don't  know  why.  Was 
I  frightened  ?  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  felt 
strange ;  that  is  all  I  can  vouch  for,  except  one 
other  thing  —  I  felt  cold.  It  was  natural, 
perhaps.  The  shady  hall  could  not  but  feel 
cold  in  comparison  with  the  sun-bright  garden 
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outside,  but  yet-  -the  cold  seemed  to  have 
come  suddenly ;  I  had  not  felt  it  when  I  first 
came  in,  and  certainly  never  before  or  since,  in 
spring  or  autumn,  midsummer  or  mid-winter, 
have  I  felt  that  same  kind  of  cold  in  our  hall 
or  any  part  of  the  house. 

And  I  just  stood  there  without  speaking, 
staring  at  her,  and  she  stood  there  smiling 
that  strange  sweet  smile  at  me.  And  then 
she  spoke.  And  this,  you  see,  goes  greatly 
against  the  ghost  story  theory,  for  every  one 
knows  that  a  ghost  never  does — can't,  in  fact- 
speak  to  any  human  being  till  the  human  being 
speaks  to  it.  But  my  old  lady  did  speak. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  she  said;  and 
her  voice  was  very  low  and  soft,  though  with 
an  accent  I  could  not  define  or  recognise.  It 
was  not  a  foreign  accent;  it  was  not  a  provin- 
cial one  such  as  /  had  ever  heard.  I  know 
now  what  I  think  it  was.  I  think  it  was  the 
accent  of  fifty  or  sixty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  but  I  did  not  then  think  of  this.  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  said  the  clear,  soft, 
strange  voice.  "  I  most  humbly  ask  your 
pardon  for  presuming,  but  perhaps  you  may 
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be  in  need  of  some  one  to  repair  your  laces. 
I  have  great  experience.  May  I  show  you 
some  of  my  work  ? ; 

Then  for  the  first  time,  as  she  brought  it 
forward,  I  noticed  that  my  queer  visitor  had 
a  bag  on  her  arm, — ^a  small  bag,  almost  small 
enough  to  be  described  by  the  old-fashioned 
word  "  reticule,"  and  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  old  lady's  own  appearance,  for  it  was 
worked  in  faded  wools,  and  the  piece  of  black 
silk  which  drew  it  together  at  the  top  was  of 
that  blue-black  shade  that  our  grandmothers 
so  much  affected.  I  had  found  my  voice  by 
this  time. 

"Thank  you,"  I  said  courteously;  "I  do 
not  require  anything  of  the  kind  at  present." 

But  she  paid  no  attention  to  my  words. 
She  proceeded  quietly  to  unfasten  her  bag,  and 
from  it  she  drew  forth  a  long  piece  of  the  very 
queerest,  yellowest  lace  I  ever  saw.  She  held 
it  towards  me,  and  I  took  hold  of  it> 

"  See,  madam,"  she  repeated,  "  you  will 
find  it  impossible  to  discern  the  repairs." 

I  certainly  did.  It  just  looked  to  me  a 
mass  of  confused  yellow  thread.  I  am  no 
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great  connoisseur  in  lace ;  had  I  been  so,  very 
likely  I  should  have  burst  into  enthusiastic 
admiration,  but  I  only  thought  it  very  queer- 
looking  stuff.  And  I  felt  anxious  to  dismiss 

o 

my  odd  visitor.  It  began  to  occur  to  me  that 
perhaps  she  had  designs  on  some  of  the  valu- 
ables in  the  house,  and  that  the  lace-repairing 
was  only  a  blind. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said  again.  It  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  speak  to  her  other- 
wise than  courteously  ;  besides  she  was  old, 
-yes,  indeed,  I  have  said  to  myself  since, 
Heaven  only  knows  hoiv  old  !  "  Thank  you  ;  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  very  beautifully  done,  but 
I  don't  know  much  about  lace,  and  I  have 
certainly  none  to  repair.  But,"  I  added, 
fancying  that  a  disappointed  look  came  into 
the  old  face,  and  that  the  eyes  grew  sadder- 
they  had  brightened  up  a  little  with  pride  as 
she  drew  out  the  lace- -"if  you  will  leave  me 
your  address  I  will  not  forget  you  in  case  I 
ever  have  any  lace  to  repair,  or  my  friends, 
perhaps- 

"  I  thank  you,  madam,"  she  replied  with 
dignity ;   "I   will  leave  you  my  card ;"   and 
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again  the  reticule  came  into  service,  for  she 
extracted  from  it  the  most  astonishing  calling- 

s 

card  I  ever  saw,  perfectly  matching  its  owner 
and  her  old  lace.  "  Thick"  was  no  word  for 
it ;  it  was  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  wood,  highly 
glazed  and  yellow,  and  with  a  browny  look 
round  the  edges  as  if  it  had  been  locked  up  in 
a  drawer  for  a  few  score  years.  And  on  this 
wonderful  card  were  inscribed  the  words : 

"  Mrs.  KIRTIN, 
"14  Crossway." 

«/ 

"Fourteen  Crossway,"  I  read  aloud.  "Where 
is  that  ?  You  don't  live  at  Northsprings, 
then?" 

Northsprings  is  the  name  of  the  neighbouring 
little  watering-place — half  town,  half  village, 
but,  whichever  you  like  to  call  it,  venerable  of 
its  kind.  Indeed  there  are  antiquaries  who 
maintain  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
little  towns  in  England ! 

Again  my  odd  visitor  looked  at  me  with 
her  queer  smile. 

"  Oh,  yes/'  she  said  ;  "  the  Crossway  is 
well  known  at  Northsprings.  Perhaps,  madam, 
you  have  not  been  long  here  ?" 

F 
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"  Not  very  long,"  I  said  ;  "  but  I  certainly 
thought  I  knew  all  the  streets  in  Northsprings." 

She  did  not  reply  to  this  remark,  but 
turned  as  if  to  go. 

"  I  thank  you,  madam,  for  your  courtesy, 
and  I  wish  you  farewell,"  she  said. 

But  to  my  surprise,  instead  of  going  to- 
wards the  door-  -the  door  by  which  I  had  come 
in — she  moved  away  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  same  direction  from  which  she  had  come 
forward  to  meet  me,  as  if  there  lay  the  way 
out. 

"  Stop  !"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  you  are  going  into 
the  dining-room.  There  is  the  front  door/' 
and  I  pointed  towards  it. 

The  old  woman  turned. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  half  under  her  breath,  "  I 
forgot  ! " 

Then    swiftly  and    silently— more  swiftly 

than    I    would    have    expected  —  she   moved 

away  in  the  right  direction  this  time.     Only, 

just  as  she  reached  the  door,  she  stopped  again 

one  instant. 

"  It  has  been  such  a  pleasure  to  see  it  all 
again,"  she  said  softly,  more  as  if  speaking 
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to  herself  than  to  roe,  and  yet  with  a  sort  of 
tone  of  thanking  me  too,  which  touched  me. 
I  followed  her  in  a  half  mechanical  way ; 
she  was  already  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
verandah.  I  went  on  slowly,-  -I  don't  quite 
know  why,-  -and  watched  her  making  her  way 
down  the  garden  path.  But  again  I  was  on 
the  point  of  exclaiming,  "Stop!  that  is  not  the 
right  way,"  for  instead  of  directing  her  steps 
towards  the  garden  door  or  gate,  which  she 
could  not  have  mistaken- -it  was  just  before 
her — she  turned  straight  off  to  the  left,  cross- 
ing a  piece  of  grass  which  lay  between  the 
path  and  a  belt  of  very  thickly  growing  shrubs, 
and- -that  was  the  queerest  part  of  it  ail- 
suddenly  disappearing  in  the  heart  of  these 
same  shrubs.  I  rubbed  my  eyes-  -I  could  not 
believe  their  testimony  ;  I  was  too  confused 
and  amazed  for  the  first  moment  to  reflect 
clearly, — to  say  to  myself  that  my  old  woman 
could  not  be  among  the  shrubs ;  that  they  were 
far  too  closely  planted  for  even  a  tiny  child  to 
get  in  among  them  without  difficulty;  and  that 
as  for  easily  stepping  in  among  them — melting 
into  them  as  she  had  to  me  appeared  to  do-  -it 
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was,  for  a  creature  of  flesh  and  bones,  a  physical 
impossibility.  All  this  I  said  to  myself  after- 
wards, and  say  it  still,  whenever  I  think  over 
my  adventure,  but  just  then  at  the  moment  it 
did  not  come  into  my  mind.  A  new  idea 
seized  me,  and  filled  me  with  an  unreasoning 
terror. 

"  She  is  a  madwoman,"  I  said  to  myself ; 
"  she  must  have  escaped  from  the  asylum  ' 
(for  there  is  one  not  far  from  Northsprings), 
"  and  she  will  hide  among  the  bushes  and 
make  her  way  into  the  house  again  when  no 
one  is  about." 

I  rushed  off  to  the  servants'  quarters. 

"  Fanny-  -Roberts — all — any  of  you,"  I  ex- 
claimed ;  "  there  is  an  old  madwoman  hiding 
in  the  garden.  Go  and  watch  the  door,  and 
let  no  one  out  till  I  see  who  it  is.  And  stay- 
she  may  have  got  out  in  this  moment.  You 
run  round  to  the  front  gate,  James,  and  Fanny 
come  out  at  the  back  with  me.  If  she  has 
got  out  she  cannot  pass  down  the  road  with- 
out our  seeing  her." 

This  was  perfectly  true.     But  see  her  we 
did  not.     Up  and  down  the  road  we  stared  in 
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vain.  There  was  not  a  creature  to  be  seen 
except  some  of  our  own  ducks  which  had 
escaped,  and  were  quacking  along  the  edge  of 
the  footpath  in  search  of  some  dirty  water — 
for  of  course  the  more  beautifully  clean  you 
keep  ducks  the  more  delighted  they  are  with 
dirty  water  when  they  can  find  it — and  a  cart 
just  coming  into  sight  round  the  turn  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  for  we  can  see  quite  half 
a  mile  up  and  down  the  road  from  our  back 
gate,  and  there  is  not  a  corner  where  any  one 
could  hide, — no  hedge  or  ditch  of  any  kind 
just  about  there.  I  strained  my  eyes  in  vain; 
the  sun  was  beating  down  on  my  uncovered 
head,  for  it  was  a  very  hot,  bright  day. 
Imagine  thinking  of  a  ghost  in  such  surround- 
ings ! 

"  Fanny,"  I  said,  "  she  must  be  still  in  the 
garden  ; '  but  hardly  had  I  said  the  words 
when  the  other  servants  came  running  towards 
us. 

"  There  is  no  one  in  the  garden,  ma'am," 
said  James ;  "  and  no  one  has  gone  out 
neither." 

He  looked  at  me  with  puzzled  inquiry. 
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"  But  among  the  slirubs,"  I  said ;  "  over 
there  by  the  wall.  She  must  be  there." 

James  looked  at  me  now  with  an  increas- 
ingly odd  expression. 

"  Among  the  shrubs  over  there,"  he  said, 
following  me  as  I  hastily  led  the  way ;  "  why 
no  one  could  hide  there — not  Tiny,  let  alone  a 


woman.' 


And  when  I  myself  got  to  the  place,  and 
stood  gazing  at  the  very  spot  where  my  queer 
visitor  had  disappeared,  I  could  not  but  be  sure 
he  was  right.  No  one  could  be  hidden  there  ! 
But,  allowing  this — and  I  was  very  ready  to 
allow  it  ;  I  had  no  wish  to  have  an  old  maniac 
hidden  in  the  garden,  and  to  be  wakened  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  perhaps  to  find  her 
dangling  her  bit  of  yellow  lace  over  my  nose- 
allowing  this,  the  question  remained — "  Where 
was  she  ? ' 

"  I  cannot  make  it  out,"  I  said ;  "  but  at 
least  I  will  try  to  do  so.  I  have  her  card  and 
address,  though  for  that  matter  I  know  it  by 
heart, - 

"  Mrs.  Kirtin, 

14  The  Crossway." 
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Fanny,  fetch  me  a  calling-card- -a  very  queer, 
yellow,  old-looking  card  that  you  will  see  lying 
on  the  hall  table.  I  just  laid  it  down  there." 

Fanny  hastened  off.  She  was  a  quick, 
ready  girl,  with,  as  the  saying  is,  "  all  her 
eyes  about  her,"  but  this  time  she  was  slower 
than  usual  of  executing  her  message.  She 
appeared  in  a  few  minutes  looking  rather  per- 
plexed, and  with  no  card  in  her  hand. 

"  I  cannot  find  it,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
have  looked  all  over  the  hall — under  the  table 
and  everywhere.  It  is  really  not  there." 

"Not  there,"  I  repeated;  "but  I  am  sure 
I  left  it  there."  Still  I  mechanically  put 
my  hand  in  my  pocket.  There  was  no  card 
forthcoming !  And  I  remembered  the  exact 

o 

spot  on  the  hall  table  where  I  had  laid  it. 
The  whole  affair  grew  queerer  and  queerer. 

"  I  will  go  and  look  myself,"  I  said.  But 
as  I  was  turning  away,  another  idea  struck  me. 

"  Which  of  you  opened  the  door  to  the  old 
woman  ? ;  I  said  to  the  assembled  servants. 
"  And  whom  did  she  ask  for  \  Did  she  know 
my  name  ? ' 

They  all  stared  at  each  other  and  then  at  me. 
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"  It  wasn't  I  "— "  I  never  saw  her"—"  The 
bell  never  rang,"  I  heard  repeated  in  various 
tones. 

"  You  none  of  you  let  her  in?"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Then  how  did  she  get  in  ?  When  I  saw  her 
first  she  appeared  to  be  coming  out  of  the 
dining-room.  Who  could  have  shown  her  in 
there  ? ' 

They  all  shook  their  heads.  Somehow  I 
did  not  feel  surprised.  Everything  that  had 
happened  this  afternoon  had  been  so  strange 
and  disjointed  that  I  began  to  feel  as  if 
ordinary  rules  of  possibility  and  impossibility 
were  not  to  be  taken  into  account.  I  too 
shook  my  head,  and  made  my  way  to  the 
house  to  look  for  the  card,  as  I  had  said,  but 
with  faint  hopes  of  finding  it.  And  I  did  not 
find  it,  though  I  searched  most  thoroughly. 

There  remained  but  one  thing  to  do.  The 
name  and  address  of  my  queer  visitor  were 
firmly  engraved  on  my  memory.  I  would  not 
give  up  my  "  adventure '  as  an  insoluble 
mystery  without  at  least  an  attempt  at  throw- 
ing some  light  on  it. 

"  Fanny/'  I  said  again,    "  I  want  you  to  go 
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off  to  Northsprings  at  once  and  inquire  for 
this  person.  If  you  find  her;  and  yet,  how 
you  possibly  can  find  her,  how  she  can 
possibly  be  there  to  be  found,  passes  my  com- 
prehension ;  but  if  you  find  her,  make  any 
excuse  you  like — say  that  I  have  some  old  lace 
to  repair,  and  wanted  to  be  sure  of  her  address 
-ask  her  for  another  card — anything  you 
like.  James  will  drive  you  in  the  pony- 
carriage.  Don't  forget  the  address :  '  Mrs. 
Kirtin,  14  The  Crossway.'  Stay,  I'll  write  it 
down.  James  is  sure  to  say  he  doesn't  know 
it — he  never  does  know  any  place  that  isn't 
straight  before  him — but  never  mind.  It  will 
be  some  old-fashioned  little  place.  Inquire 
all  about  till  you  find  it." 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  said  Fanny  confidently. 
And,  armed  with  my  written  direction,  off  she 
set. 

It  was  late  when  she  came  back — late,  that 
is  to  say,  considering  the  comparatively  short 
distance  she  had  to  go ;  I  was  dressing  for 
dinner  when  her  tap  came  to  the  door. 

"Well?'  I  said,  "have  you  found  her? 
You've  been  a  good  while  about  it."  • 
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"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  I'm  sorry  to 
be  so  late,  but  I  knew  you  would  be  better 
pleased  to  hear  all  I  could  find  out.  It's  very 
odd,  ma'am-  -very  odd  ;  but,"  -she  lowered  her 
voice  a  little  and  spoke  slowly,-  -"  there's  no 
such  place  as  The  Crossway  at  Northsprings, 
and  - 

"  Then  it's  a  regular  imposture,"  I  ex- 
claimed, starting  up  ;  "or  else,"  I  added-  -"  or 
else  the  old  woman's  an  escaped  lunatic,  as  I 
half  feared.  I  wish  I  were  quite  sure  she  was 
out  of  our  premises." 

"  You  may  be  quite  sure  of  that,  ma'am," 
said  Fanny;  "  leastways  as  sure  as  any  one  can 
be  with — with  things  like  that.  No,  ma'am, 
she  wasn't  a  lunatic  ;  but  I  know  what  I  think 
she  was,"  and  here  Fanny  grew  quite  pale 
and  lowered  her  voice  again,  with  a  timid 
glance  around  her.  "  I  think  she  was  a  ghost" 

"  A  ghost,  and  in  broad  daylight !  A  ghost- 
on  a  midsummer  sunshiny  afternoon !  Oh, 
Fanny,  what  nonsense !"  And  yet,  as  I  said  it, 
there  returned  to  my  memory  the  strangeness 
of  the  old  woman's  first  appearance — the  inde- 
scribable feeling  that  had  gone  through  me, — 
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above  all,  the  sudden  sensation  of  cold, — and 
my  last  words  faltered  on  my  lips. 

"  Yes,   ma'am,   a  ghost"    repeated   Fanny 
impressively ;  "  and  I'll  tell  you  why.     I  did 


find  out  something.  I  asked  right  and  left — 
at  all  the  shops,  and  even  at  the  post-office  for 
The  Cross  way — thinking  perhaps  it  might  be 
some  out  of  the  way  place  that  was  little 
known,  though  that  wasn't  very  likely  in  so 
small  a  town.  But  no  one  had  ever  heard  of 
it,  till  at  last  an  old  man — quite  an  old  man — 
who  was  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  kitchen 
behind  the  greengrocer's  shop  —  -  that  neat- 
looking  little  shop  at  the  corner,  where  they 
have  such  nice  fruit,  you  know,  ma'am — called 
out  that  there  had  been  such  a  street  in 
Northsprings — right  across  where  the  market- 
hall  stands  now ;  it  ran,  he  said,  from  Green 
Bank  Terrace  to  the  Bexley  Eoad.  He  re- 
membered when  he  was  a  boy — nigh  upon 
sixty-five  years  ago,  he  said — he  remembered 
them  pulling  down  the  last  of  the  row  of  old 
houses  that  had  been  called  '  The  Crosswavs.' 

•/ 

Nigh   upon   sixty  -  five    years    ago,    he   said, 


ma'am.' 
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A  strange,  giddy  feeling  came  over  me, 
and  for  a  moment  I  could  not  answer  Fanny. 
The  face  and  figure  of  my  old  visitor  seemed 
to  rise  before  me.  Could  it  be  ?-  -were  such 
things  possible ?- -had  I  seen, spoken  to,touched 
—  yes,  I  remember  her  gown  had  come  in 
contact  with  mine  as  she  passed  me — a  being 
no  longer  of  this  world  of  ours,  a  poor  stray 
wanderer  from  some  other  state  of  existence, 
drawn  back  by  heaven  knows  what  myste- 
rious attraction,  what  imperfectly  severed  ties, 
to  the  scenes  of  her  earthly  life  ?  Poor  old 
ghost,  poor  pathetic  old  face-  -how  sad  it 
seemed  !  My  fear  melted  into  a  strange  pity. 
"  I  wonder  if  I  could  have  done  anything  to 
satisfy  the  troubled  spirit,'7  I  said  to  myself. 
"  There  was  nothing  evil  in  those  sad  old  eyes 
-no  unatoned-for  crime.  Why  should  she 
not  be  allowed  to  rest  ?  Why  should  she  thus 
revisit  the  haunts  of  her  flesh -and-blood  life  ?" 

"  Was  that  all  you  heard  ?"   I  said  at  last. 

"All,"  said  Fanny.  "I  did  ask  the  old 
man  if  he  remembered  ever  to  have  heard 
speak  of  a  family  called  Kirtin  in  these  parts ; 
but  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  his  memory 
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was  not  as  good  as  it  had  been.  But  there 
had  been  a  street,  or  a  row  of  houses,  called 
The  Crossways — of  that  he  was  sure.  So  I 
thanked  him,  and  said  there  must  have  been  a 
mistake  someway — I  thought  my  mistress  had 
found  the  name  in  an  old  book,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  that  we  hadn't  been  long 
here.  I  didn't  want  to  make  any  story  about 
it — it  was  better,  wasn't  it  V' 

"Much  better,7'  I  said,  "and  thank  you, 
Fanny,  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken.  I 
won't  say  anything  more  about  it  to  the  other 
servants ;  just  tell  them  you  couldn't  find  out 
anything,  and  that  I  think  the  old  woman 
must  have  been  some  harmless  old  body,  not 
quite  right  in  the  head.  But  it  is  very  strange." 

"  Very  strange,"  repeated  Fanny.  But  she 
said  nothing  else.  She  seemed  to  understand 
that  I  preferred  to  discuss  it  no  more. 

That  was  the  seventh  of  July.  I  marked 
the  date  in  my  pocket-book,  but  after  a  while 
I  began  to  forget  about  it,  for  my  old  visitor 
never  came  back  again,  and  the  yellow  card 
never  turned  up.  I  felt  a  little  nervous,  just 
a  very  little,  for  a  week  or  two,  but  the  feeling 
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passed  off;  and  the  following  summer  the 
seventh  of  July  went  by  without  my  even 
recalling  the  date  till  some  days  after  ! 

Only  once  again  a  circumstance  brought 
my  queer  adventure  back  to  my  memory. 
It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year ; 
we  were  thinking  of  altering  the  approach  to 
our  house,-  -we  have  never  done  it  by-the-by, 
for  we  found  it  would  have  been  more  trouble- 
some and  expensive  than  we  had  imagined, 
and  would  also  have  disturbed  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  fine  old  shrubs  of  which  we  are 
so  proud,-  -we  were  thinking,  I  say,  of  altering 
the  approach,  and  for  this  purpose  we  sent  for 
some  workmen  to  discuss  the  matter.  Among 
them  was  an  old  man  who  had  now  and  then 
done  odd  work  for  us,  and  seemed  to  think  he 
had  a  sort  of  right  about  the  place.  He  was 
very,  very  deaf,  and  stood  by  leaning  on  his 
spade  while  my  husband  talked  to  a  clever 
young  foreman  mason,  or  whatever  you  call 
that  kind  of  workman,  about  it  all. 

"  We  are  thinking  of  enlarging  the  walk  in 
the  front  of  the  house,  making  it  wide  enough 
for  a  carriage  to  drive  up,  and  carrying  it 
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round  to  the  left  there,"  etc.  etc.,  my  husband 
was  saying,  when  old  Mike  broke  in  : 

"  Werst  you  thinking  o'  running  th'  road 
whur  werst  afore  ?"  he  said  suddenly. 

"  Where  it  was  before  ?  What  does  he 
mean?'1  I  exclaimed;  and  my  husband,  who 
could  better  make  himself  heard  by  the  deaf 
old  man  than  I  could,  cross-questioned  him. 
He  explained  clearly  enough  what  he  meant. 
Long  ago,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  remembered 
his  father  talking  of  a  piece  of  work  lie  had 
had  to  do  with  at  Eastedge,  as  our  house  is 
called,  and  that  it  had  been  rather  a  trouble- 
some business — namely,  the  doing  away  with 
the  gravel  drive  leading  up  to  the  house,  and 
altering  the  principal  entrance  to  suit  the  fancy 
of  the  then  owner.  Mike  pointed  out  as  near 
as  he  could  the  place  where  the  former  drive 
"had  used  to  run;"  and  my  husband,  curious 
to  find  if  "what  he  said  were  correct,  made  the 
workmen  examine  it.  One  or  two  of  the 
smaller  shrubs  had  to  be  displaced,  and  then 
their  pickaxes  soon  struck  on  hard  ground,  and 
very  little  more  research  proved  the  truth  of 
Mike's  statement  :  the  former  drive  ran  right 
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up  to  what  had  then  been  the  front  door- 
right  through  the  thick-growing  belt  of  shrubs 
where  my  old  woman  had  disappeared.  Nay, 
more,  it  became  evident,- -and  Mike's  memory 
again  corroborated  the  fact,- -that  the  former 
entrance  to  the  house,  the  front  hall,  had  been 
round  at  the  other  side,  and  that  our  present 
dining-room  had  been  this  hall. 

And — it  was  from  the  dining-room,  if  you 
remember,  that  the  old  woman  had  come  out 
to  meet  me,  exactly  as  if  she  and  not  I  had 
been  entering  the  house. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  tell.    Not  worth  telling, 

O" 

perhaps,  but  some  wiser  person  than  I  may  be 
able  to  answer  the  question  that  has  often 
puzzled  me — Was  she  a  ghost  ?" 

•  •  «  • 

"  What  do  you  think  ?"  we  all  exclaimed. 
"  Aunt  Anna,  it  is  your  story — you  should  tell. 
Was  she  a  ghost  ?" 

Aunt  Anna  shook  her  head,  smiling. 

"  My  dears,"  she  said.  "  I  have  told  you 
all  I  know.  I  cannot  say  more." 

"  But  what  do  you  think'?''  we  persisted. 

"Well,  if  you  mean  do  I  think  the  old 
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woman  was  a  ghost,  I  certainly  do  not  think 
so.  Still  the  adventure  was  a  curious  one, 
and  not  very  easy  to  explain." 

"  And   nothing   more   was    ever   heard   or 

o 

found  out  ?" 

"  Nothing.  It  remains  what  it  is  called — 
'  Not  exactly  a  ghost  story/ 

"  It's  very  queer,"  said  Leslie,  who  had  been 
remarkably  attentive.  "  It's  not  so  easy  to 
say  what  it  was,  after  all.  Now,  Honor,  re- 
member, you're  down  for  Monday  on  your 
own  account." 

"  And  if  we  go  by  ages,"  replied  Honor, 
"  as  we  have  clone  hitherto,  you,  my  dear 
brother,  may  consider  yourself  down  for 
Tuesday." 

Upon  this  Leslie  subsided. 
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STOEY  III. 


"  THE    GOOSE-GIRL  " A  FAIRY    TALE. 


' '  And  songs  of  knights  and  tournaments, 
And  fairy  tales  which  children  love." 

AFTER  all  it  was  not  Honor  that  read  us  a 
story  on  Monday.  It  was — somebody  else — 
that  is  all  I  will  say.  And  the  reason  was 
that  Aunt  Anna  particularly  wanted  to  hear 
somebody  else's  story,  but  she  couldn't  stay 
past  Tuesday  morning,  so  somebody  else — at 
least  there  were  two  somebody  elses' — worked 
very  hard,  and  had  their  story  ready  for  Mon- 
day. It  wasn't  very  beautifully  written  out, 
but  that  didn't  matter,  and  it  didn't  take  very 
long  to  do,  for  the  somebody  elses'  had  begun 
it  before,  and  they  had  it  quite  all  in  their 
heads  as  it  had  been  told  them  a  good  while 
ago  by  a  lady  who  knew  very  pretty  fairy 
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stories,  though  where  she  got  them  from  she 
never  would  say. 

"  Are  any  of  you  too  old  to  listen  to  a  fairy 
tale  V'  said  auntie.  "  My  children  I  can 
answer  for,  from  big  Leonard  to  little  Steph  ; 
but  then  perhaps  my  children  are  rather  behind 
the  age  ?" 

Auntie  had  a  funny  smile  on  her  face  when 
she  said  this.  I  think  Leslie  and  Tom  got  a 
little  red.  Poor  Tom  !  he  was  really  a  very 
nice  boy,  as  we  found  out  afterwards,  and  per- 
haps we  weren't  quite  fair  on  him  at  first ;  only 
it  was  his  own  fault,  or  still  more,  Leslie's, 
putting  on  those  big  man  airs. 

Nobody  spoke,  and  nobody  seemed  inclined 
to  object. 

"  Then  we  are  all  agreed,"  said  auntie,  "  to 
be  really  children  for  a  while,  and  to  listen  to 
a  fairy  story  !  So,  my  dear — Somebody — you 
can  go  on." 

The  story  is  called 


te  r\ 


'THE  GOOSE  GIRL/ 

began  Somebody,  looking,  like  Tom,  rather  red. 
But  as  she  went  on  she  soon  got  all  right. 
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Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  country  which  you 
would  not  be  able  to  find  in  any  atlas,  even  if 
I  told  you  the  name  of  it,  there  lived  an  old, 
old  woman,  so  old  that  she  could  not  herself 
have  told  how  old  she  was,  for  she  had 
journeyed  so  far  along  the  road  of  life  that 
the  beginning  of  it  had  grown  dim  and  misty 
to  look  back  to.  She  gained  her  living  by 
keeping  geese,  which,  when  they  were  fat  and 
tender,  she  sold  to  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood who  were  rich  enough  to  buy  them. 

For  many,  many  years  she  lived  alone, 
taking  care  of  the  geese  entirely  herself.  She 
had  once  hired  a  little  boy  to  drive  them  out 
in  the  morning  to  the  common,  where  they 
stayed  all  day,  and  to  watch  them  and  bring 
them  home  in  the  evening ;  but  he  was  a  wild 
little  boy.  He  liked  playing  better  than  herd- 
ing geese,  and  a  very  few  days  made  the  old 
woman  dismiss  him.  And  she  went  on  again 
doing  all  herself.  But  there  came  a  cold 
winter  which  made  her  rheumatism  so  bad 
that  when  the  spring  returned  she  was  nearly 
doubled  up,  and  so  stiff  that  it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  hobble  about  her  hut  and  the 
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little  yard  where  she  had  kept  the  geese  all 
the  winter.  What  she  was  to  do  she  could 
not  tell. 

She  lay  in  bed  one  night,  or  very  early 
morning  rather,  before  it  was  light,  thinking 
about  it  to  herself,  when  she  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  voices  coming  through  the  little 
window  of  the  hut. 

"  Some  one  must  have  got  into  the  yard  and 
will  be  going  to  steal  the  geese,"  she  said  to 
herself,  in  a  fright ;  and  she  was  just  going  to 
try  to  get  up  and  hobble  out  to  startle  the 
intruders  away,  when  some  words  caught  her 
ears  which  made  her  stop. 

"It  is  a  pity  she  does  not  know  what  to 
do,"  said  one  of  the  voices.  "  If  she  took  my 
advice  everything  would  be  well." 

"And  what  might  your  advice  be,  prithee  ?': 
asked  a  second  voice. 

"  Down  behind  the  hill  yonder  is  a  craggy 
rock.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  are  some  loose 
stones.  If  our  mistress  were  to  lift  these 
stones  she  would  see  a  silver  key  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles.  If  she  put 
on  the  spectacles  she  would  see  a  key-hole, 
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into  which  the  silver  key  would  fit.  Let  her 
put  the  key  into  the  hole  and  she  would  see 
what  she  would  see,  and  greatly  would  her 
troubles  be  lessened." 

"  And  how  did  you  come  by  your  know- 
ledge, prithee  ?"  asked  the  second  voice. 

"  That  I  cannot  say,"  replied  the  first. 
"  But  hither,  friends,  comes  the  dawn.  Across 
the  hills  I  see  the  first  faint  streak.  We  must 
be  silent,  and  cackle  no  more." 

"  Cackle  no  more>  cackle  no  more,"  repeated 
a  number  of  other  voices  in  various  tones, 
gradually  turning  into  a  confused  cackling 
murmur,  which  soon  ceased.  And  when  all 
was  quiet  the  old  woman  really  could  not  tell 
whether  she  had  heard  voices  or  not,  or  whether 
it  had  not  all  been  the  cackle  of  the  geese  which 
her  fancy  had  turned  into  words.  She  fell 
asleep  after  that,  and  did  not  wake  till  the 
sun  was  pretty  high  in  the  heavens.  She  felt 
less  stiff  than  the  day  before,  and  when  she 
was  dressed  and  had  eaten  her  breakfast  she 
went  into  the  yard  to  look  at  the  geese.  They 
all  seemed  much  as  usual,  and  she  began  to 
think  that  the  queer  words  she  had  heard  in 
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the  night  must  have  been  a  dream,  when  an 
old  gander,  who  w^as  gobbling  up  something 
by  itself  in  a  corner,  suddenly  gave  a  loud 
cackle,  which  sounded  so  like  "  old  fool '  that 
she  was  quite  startled  and  angry. 

"  Why  should  a  goose  call  me  an  old  fool  ?': 
she  said  to  herself,  and  she  stumped  out  of  the 
yard  in  high  dudgeon. 

But  when  she  sat  down  again  in  her  hut, 
and  saw  out  of  her  open  door  what  a  beautiful 
spring  day  it  was, — how  the  little  white  clouds 
were  chasing  each  other  across  the  sky,-  -how 
the  old  trees  had  put  on  their  new  green 
dresses  again, — and  how  even  the  bare  hillside, 
where  there  was  nothing  but  short  heathy 
grass  and  moss,  looked  golden-coloured  in  the 
sunshine  instead  of  dull  and  gray  as  in  the 
cold  weather, — she  thought  to  herself  what  a 
pity  it  was  that  the  geese  should  not  enjoy  the 
fine  day  out  on  the  common,  instead  of  being 
cooped  up  in  the  little  yard.  But  she  knew 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  take  them 
and  watch  them  all  day,  and  bring  them  back, 
for  the  common  was  some  way  off.  Then  it 
came  into  her  mind,  why  should  she  not  do 
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what  the  old  goose  had  advised  her  ?    It  might 
lead  to  some  good. 

"  I  cannot  think  the  geese  wish  me  ill," 
she  said  to  herself.  "  I  have  ever  been  a  kind 
mistress  to  them,  doing  my  best  to  make  them 
fat  and  plump,  so  that  no  others  should  com- 
pare with  them  when  they  were  trussed  up 
and  adorned  with  paper  frills  on  the  market 
stalls  at  Michaelmas.  Then,  indeed,  might 
they  be  proud  of  their  appearance.  And  to 
think  of  the  goose  calling  me  an  old  fool ! " 

She  could  not  get  it  out  of  her  head,  and 
at  -last  she  decided  to  try  to  find  the  spot  where 
lay  the  silver  key  and  the  spectacles.  She 
put  on  her  cloak  and  hood,  for,  though  the 
weather  was  fine,  the  spring  breezes  felt  chilly 
to  her  old  bones ;  and  she  set  off,  taking  care 
to  close  the  door  quietly,  and  not  to  pass  by 
the  side  of  the  yard,  as  she  did  not  wish  the 
geese  to  know  of  her  going. 

"  I  would  not  have  them  triumph  over  me," 
she  said  to  herself,  quite  forgetting  that  if 
anything  did  come  of  the  adventure  the  old 
goose  would  be  sure  to  find  it  out. 

She  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  craggy 
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rock  and  the  loose  stones,  and  she  felt  sur- 
prised at  the  much  greater  ease  with  which 
she  walked.  She  also  managed  to  lift  some  of 
the  stones  pretty  readily,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  lay  the  silver  key,  as  bright  and  shin- 
ing as  if  it  had  only  just  come  out  of  a 
jeweller's  shop,  and  beside  it  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, the  glasses  whole  and  unscratched,  even 
though  they  had  been  lying  in  the  dust  and 
below  the  rough  and  heavy  stones. 

"  So  far  the  gander  spoke  the  truth,"  said 
the  old  woman,  as  she  stooped  to  lift  them  up. 
"  These  were  worth  coming  for,  for  themselves. 
Now,  let  us  see." 

She  fitted  on  the  spectacles  and  looked 
about  her.  They  did  not  seem  to  make  much 
difference,  or  perhaps  she  had  still  good  sight, 
though  she  was  old.  But  when  she  turned  to 
the  rock,  there,  to  her  surprise,  in  a  corner 
where  she  felt  sure  it  had  not  been  a  minute 
before,  she  perceived  a  key-hole,  beautifully 
ornamented  in  silver-work,  as  bright  and 
shining  as  the  key  itself.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it;  the  key  and  the  lock  belonged 
to  each  other,  and  without  hesitation  the  old 
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woman  placed  the  key  in  the  hole,  turned  it 
without  difficulty,  and  first  pulled,  but  without 
any  effect,  then  gently  pushed,  and  immedi- 
ately a  stone  door  in  the  rock  itself,  so  per- 
fectly hung  and  balanced  that  its  hinges  moved 
without  the  slightest  creaking,  yielded  to  her 
touch,  and  slowly  opened  inwards ;  and  some- 
how— this  part  of  it  she  could  not  explain — 
before  she  had  time  to  feel  surprised  she  found 
herself  inside  the  rock,  and  a  slight,  very 
slight,  click,  as  when  a  spring-lock  of  the  finest 
workmanship  closes,  told  her  that  the  door  had 
shut  behind  her.  She  only  heard  it ;  she  saw 
nothing,  for  all  was  darkness  ;  and  when  she 
put  up  her  hand  to  her  nose  to  feel  for  her 
spectacles  they  were  gone  ! 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Evidently  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  try  to  go  on ; 
go  back  she  could  not.  What  would  be  the 
use  of  thumping  against  the  hard  stone  ?  her 
weak  old  fists  could  not  open  a  rock  door,  and 
the  key  was  left  outside. 

"  Certainly/'  thought  the  old  woman  to 
herself,  "  this  is  one  way  of  asking  a  neigh- 
bour to  step  in!" 
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But  on  the  whole  she  was  a  sensible,  as 
well  as  a  good  -  natured,  old  woman.  She 
hobbled  on,  feeling  her  way  as  well  as  she 
could  by  passing  one  hand  along  the  wall,  and 
after  going  some  distance  she  at  last  saw  a 
little  light  before  her.  It  grew  clearer  and 
clearer,  till  at  last  she  could  see  that  it  came 
from  behind  a  white  curtain  which  was  hang- 

o 

ing  across  the  passage  along  which  she  was 
walking,  and  which  she  could  now  see  was 
narrow  but  very  high — so  high  that  the  bright 
light  only  reached  a  little  way  upwards,  and 
the  gleaming  white  curtain  seemed  as  if  it 
were  hanging  down  from  the  skies ;  at  least 
so  she  would  have  said  if  she  had  not  known 
she  was  inside  a  rock.  She  pushed  aside  the 
curtain  with  one  hand ;  before  her  was  a  sort 
of  little  chamber  hollowed  in  the  rock ;  the 
floor  was  strewed  thickly  with  soft,  dry  brown 
moss,  w^hich  had  a  sweet  curious  scent,  and  in 
one  corner  this  moss  was  heaped  up  so  as  to 
make  a  bed,  whereon  lay — fast,  fast  asleep — a 
little  girl.  She  looked  about  eleven  or  twelve 
years  old ;  she  was  very  plainly  and  roughly 
dressed  in  a  short  brown  skirt  and  little  linen 
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jacket ;  her  legs  and  arms  were  bare  and 
tanned-looking,  as  if  she  had  run  about  in  the 
hot  sun.  But  they  were  prettily-shaped,  and 
the  wavy  dark-brown  hair  that  fell  over  her 
face  was  soft  and  fine.  The  old  woman  stood 
gazing  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"And  what  can  she  be  for?"  she  said  to 
herself,  when  suddenly  the  little  girl  awoke, 
sat  straight  up  on  her  mossy  bed,  and  opening 
wide  her  eyes,  which  were  also  brown — alto- 
gether she  was  a  very  brown  little  girl — looked 
up  in  the  old  woman's  face  and  said,  quite 
plainly  and  distinctly,  in  the  language  of  the 
country  which  the  old  woman  and  all  the  pea- 
sants about  spoke  :  "  Goose -mother,  where, 
pray,  are  the  geese  ?  I  am  quite  ready." 
And  the  old  woman  then  noticed  that  the 
child  held  in  her  hand  a  long  switch  such  as 
is  used  in  many  places  for  driving  geese. 

The  old  woman  was  not  one  to  waste  her 
words.  She  had  lived  too  much  alone  to  be  a 
great  talker.  She  looked  at  the  queer  little 
girl  again. 

"  She  is  small,"  she  thought,  "  but  she  may 
do.  Anyway,  I  must  try  her.  Those  that 
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got  me  in  here  will  not  help  me  to  get  out 
again  unless  I  do  their  bidding ;  and  how  to 
get  out  by  myself  I  know  not." 

"  The  geese,  too,  are  ready,"  she  said  to  the 
little  girl,  and  then  stood  waiting  to  see  what 
would  happen  next. 

The  child  slipped  her  hand  inside  the  front 
of  her  dress,  and  to  the  goose-mother's  great 
surprise  drew  out  a  silver  whistle,  bright  and 
shining  like  the  key  and  the  lock.  She  put  it 
to  her  lips  and  blew ;  then  springing  up  she 
took  the  old  woman  by  the  hand. 

"  The  way  is  open,"  she  said ;  and  looking 
round  the  goose-mother  saw  that  the  white 
curtain  was  drawn  aside  or  had  disappeared, 
disclosing  a  short  passage  in  the  rock — much 
shorter,  it  seemed  to  her,  than  the  one  by 
which  she  had  entered  ;  and  at  the  end  could 
be  seen  through  the  open  doorway  the  green 
hillside,  and,  strange  to  say,  some  long  necks 
and  gray  heads  were  peeping  in,  cackling 
loudly  in  great  excitement. 

"  The  geese!"  exclaimed  their  mistress  ;  "  I 
would  know  my  geese's  voices  among  a  thou- 
sand. How  can  they  have  escaped  ? '  And 
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she  was  hobbling  off  when  the  little  girl 
stopped  her. 

"  They  are  all  safe,"  she  said.  "  You  have 
no  cause  for  alarm." 

Hearing  this  the  old  woman  calmed  down. 

"  Shall  we  not  take  some  moss  to  make  my 
bed  ?"  said  the  child.  "  Perhaps  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  your  country  so  soft  and  sweet  V' 

"It  is  a  good  thought,"  said  the  goose- 
mother  ;  and  she  helped  the  child  to  gather  a 
bundle,  which  she  tied  up  in  her  apron.  It 
was  truly  wonderful  moss — as  light  as  down, 
and  as  sweet-smelling  as  spring  flowers,  and  it 
was  so  elastic  that  a  small  packet  held  the 
whole  of  the  little  girl's  bed. 

Then  they  turned  down  the  passage,  and 
soon  felt  the  breath  of  the  outer  air  as  they 
passed  through  the  rock  doorway.  And  there, 
sure  enough,  were  all  the  geese — craning  their 
necks,  and  trying  so  hard  to  look  wise,  and  as 
if  they  understood  all  about  it,  that  they  only 
looked  sillier  than  ever.  And  a  little  behind 
the  others  stood  the  old  gander,  whose  advice 
the  goose-mother  had  followed,  looking  very 
calm  and  dignified.  But,  to  the  old  woman's 
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amazement,  as  soon  as  the  little  girl  caught 
sight  of  him,  she  darted  forward,  threw  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  hugged  him  hard  ; 
and  he  as  well  as  he  could,  while  she  was 
holding  him  so  tight,  flapped  his  wings,  and 
gave  a  cackle  of  satisfaction. 

"  Bless  my  soul ! '  ejaculated  the  old 
woman.  "  What  next  ? ' 

But  the  child  came  quietly  back  to  her  and 
walked  along  by  her  side,  now  and  then  gently 
switching  the  geese  as  they  marched  on  in 
front,  seeming  as  if  she  had  never  in  all  her 
life  done  anything  else  than  drive  flocks  like 
this  one. 

The  old  woman  felt  greatly  pleased. 

"  Truly,  this  is  a  piece  of  luck,"  she  thought, 
"  to  have  found  so  good  a  servant."  But  she 
did  not  say  so,  for  she  had  been  taught  in  her 
youth  that  praise  is  a  bad  thing  for  young 
people,  which  I,  for  one,  do  not  quite  agree  with. 

They  walked  quietly  on  till  they  came  to  a 
place  where  the  paths  separated :  one  leading 
to  the  goose-mother's  hut,  the  other  to  the 
common  where  the  geese  were  accustomed  to 
be  all  day.  The  old  woman  stopped. 
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"  That  is  the  way  to  the  common,"  she 
said.  The  little  girl  nodded,  and  turned  off 
at  once. 

"  But  stop,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  are  you 
not  hungry  ?  You  have  had  nothing  to  eat  all 
day,  perhaps.  Will  you  not  come  home  first 
and  have  some  dinner,  and  rest  a  bit  ?  The 
geese  have  had  their  walk,  and  they  have 
waited  so  long  to  get  to  their  common  this 
year  they  can  well  wait  another  day." 

The  little  girl  looked  up  at  her  new  mistress 
gravely. 

"  Tired  am  I  not,"  she  said.  "  How  could 
I  be  ?  You  but  just  now  saw  me  awake  from 
my  sleep.  Nor  am  I  hungry  as  yet.  If  the 
geese  have  been  kept  from  the  fields  so  long 
the  more  reason  not  to  keep  them  longer,"  and 
with  another  nod  she  turned  aside,  driving  her 
flock  in  front  as  before. 

The  old  woman  stood  gazing  after  her. 

"  Truly,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  one  lives  to 
see  strange  things,"  and  then  she  hobbled 
contentedly  home.  She  passed  the  day  very 
comfortably.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  have 
time  to  give  her  hut  a  good  tidying  up,  for  she 
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was  a  clean  and  neat  old  woman — undisturbed 
by  the  cackling  of  the  discontented  geese 
grumbling  at  being  cribbed  up  in  the  narrow 
little  yard,  and  somehow  she  felt  no  misgiv- 
ing about  the  safety  of  her  flock  under  the 
charge  of  their  new  guardian,  young  as  she 
was. 

"  I  suppose  the  old  gander  will  show  her 
the  way  home,"  she  said  to  herself,  and,  sure 
enough,  as  the  sun  went  down  in  the  sky,  she 
heard  the  well-known  cackling,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  first  the  heads  and  then  the  bodies  of 
the  ungainly  birds  appeared  above  the  rising 
hillocks  near  the  hut,  followed  at  a  short 
distance  by  the  goose-girl,  the  old  gander 
walking  gravely  beside  her. 

They  came  quietly  up  to  the  house ;  the 
little  girl  turned  the  geese  into  the  yard  and 
fastened  the  gate  upon  them ;  and  then  came 
into  the  hut  and  looked  up  with  her  great 
brown  eyes  in  the  goose-mother's  face. 

"  What  may  your  name  be,   my  child  ? ' 
asked  the  old  woman  kindly. 

The   little   girl   hesitated.       Just    at   that 

moment  there  came  a  cackle  from  the  yard. 

H 
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It  was    flic   voice  of  the    old  gander.       The 

child's  face  cleared. 

"My  name,"  she  said,  "is  Brunela." 

"  A  queer  name,"  thought  the  old  woman  ; 

but  as   she  was  very  discreet   she  kept   her 

thouo-hts  to  herself. 

o 

"  Well,  then,  Brunela,"  she  said,  "  you  may 
now  take  your  supper,  which  you  will  find  on 
yonder  shelf- -a  jug  of  milk  and  a  slice  of 
bread.  It  is  all  I  can  give  you,  for  I  am  very 
poor.  You  can  eat  it  011  the  bench  by  the 
door.  But  first  I  should  ask  you,  if  you  are 
going  to  be  my  goose-girl,  what  wages  you 
want  ? " 

"  One  holiday  in  the  year  for  me  and 
Fidele,"  said  the  little  girl  at  once,  "  and  if  I 
serve  you  well  for  three  years  Fidele  to  be 
my  own." 

"  And  who  may  Fidele  be  ? '  asked  her 
mistress. 

Brunela  looked  very  surprised  that  the 
goose-mother  did  not  know. 

"  He  is  the  old  gander,"  she  replied,  "  and 
his  name  speaks  true." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  we  shall 
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see.  Any  way,  I  have  no  thought  of  selling 
him-  -he  would  be  but  a  tough  morsel.  One 
holiday  a  year  is  not  too  high  wages,  and  three 
years  are  a  long  way  off,  and  I  am  old." 

And  with  this  Brunela  seemed  satisfied. 

When  night  fell  she  arranged  her  moss-bed 
in  a  little  lean-to  at  the  side  of  the  hut.  The 
old  woman  would  have  had  her  put  it  inside, 
but  she  said  she  liked  to  sleep  where  she  could 
see  the  stars ;  and  besides,  she  added,  it  was 
better  to  be  where  she  could  hear  the  geese  if 
anything  were  wrong  with  them.  So  the 
goose-mother  let  her  have  her  way,  and  soon 
the  child  and  the  geese  were  all  asleep  for  the 
night. 

In  the  morning  when  the  goose-mother  got 
up,  Brunela  was  already  dressed,  her  little 
brown  face  sparkling  in  the  morning  sun,  and 
her  hair  neatly  combed.  She  had  had,  she 
said,  a  bath  in  the  brook  that  ran  by,  a  little 
distance  from  the  hut,  and  now  she  was  ready 
to  start  for  the  common.  So  the  old  woman 
gave  her  again  a  hunch  of  bread  to  eat,  and 
another  to  take  with  her  for  her  dinner,  and 
promised  her  a  jug  of  milk  at  night,  for  it 
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was   sent  her  once  a   day  from  a  farm   not 
far  off. 

"And  on  Sundays,"  she  said,  "you  shall 
have  a  goose's  egg  for  your  dinner." 

Brunela  thanked  her,  and,  opening  the  yard 
gate  to  let  out  the  geese,  set  off,  driving  them 
before  her,  Fidele,  as  usual,  stalking  beside  her. 

And  so  the  days  and  nights  passed  peace- 
fully. Never  in  her  life  had  the  goose-mother 
been  so  happy,  or  free  from  care.  Sometimes 
in  the  night,  it  is  true,  she  thought  she  heard 
voices  softly  speaking,  and  she  could  not  help 
fancying  they  were  those  of  Brunela  and 
Fidele.  But  she  was  a  simple-minded  and 
good  old  woman.  There  were  people  in  the 
country  who  would  have  said  Bruneia  was  a 
witch,  and  been  frightened  of  her,  and  perhaps 
ill-treated  her  and  Fidele. 

"  But  why,"  thought  the  goose  -  mother, 
"  should  I  think  ill  of  those  who  have  wrought 
me  nought  but  good  ? '  And  as  she  was  too 
wise  to  talk  about  her  affairs  to  the  few 
neighbours  she  had,  nothing  was  said,  save 
that  the  farmer's  wife  asked  her  more  than  once 
whence  she  had  got  her  clever  little  maiden. 
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"  She  came  from  a  distance/'  was  all  she 
said ;  and  thus  much  she  felt  sure  was  true. 

The  summer  was  bright  and  fine.  On  the 
hillside  common,  indeed,  where  Brunela  guarded 
her  flock,  the  sun  did  his  work  almost  too  well. 
Soon  the  short  mossy  grass  grew  brown  and 
sere,  and  they  were  glad  to  move  a  little  farther 
off  where  there  was  more  shade,  and  down, 
quite  at  the  hill-foot,  water  to  be  found,  in  a 
stream  which  ran  silently  by,  almost  hidden 
by  flags  and  rushes. 

One  summer  afternoon  Brunela  stood  alone 
at  a  little  distance  from  this  stream ;  before 
her  stretched  the  undulating  common  ground  ; 
behind,  some  way  off,  rose  the  hill,  at  the  othei 
side  of  which  were  the  craggy  rocks  where  the 
old  woman  had  found  the  silver  key.  Brunela 
gazed  before  her,  but  she  seemed  to  see  little 
of  wdiat  was  within  her  view.  Her  large  brown 
eyes  had  a  dreamy,  sad  expression  ;  she  looked 
older,  and  graver  even,  than  before. 

"  I  begin  to  forget,"  she  said  to  herself — "  I 
feel  sure  I  begin  to  forget." 

Then  a  slight  sound  made  her  turn  round, 
and  she  saw  that  Fidele  was  at  her  side. 
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"  Fidele,"  she  said,  not  at  all  surprised, 
though  all  the  other  geese  were  some  little 
way  oft',  enjoying  their  afternoon  siesta, 
"  Fidele,  do  you  hear  what  I  say  ?  I  begin 
to  forget,  Fidele-  -I  feel  sure  I  begin  to 
forget," 

"  Not  so,  my  Princess,"  said  the  gander 
encouragingly-  -"  not  so.  It  could  not  be." 

"Fidele,"  she  said  again,  "we  should  have 
asked  for  the  first  holiday  sooner.  A  year 
is  a  long  time— to  me  it  seems  a  very  long- 
time. It  seemed  to  me  at  first  that  it 
mattered  not  how  the  days  went.  It  was 
as  if  I  were  asleep  or  dreaming,  and  only 
the  past  seemed  real.  Now  it  is  changing  : 
the  past  is  growing  like  a  dream,  and  it  seems 
as  if  I  had  always  lived  here,  always,  always — 
that  there  is  nothing  but  the  hillside  and  the 
hut  and  the  goose-mother.  Therefore,  Fidele, 
do  I  say  that  I  am  beginning  to  forget.  Tell 
me  the  story  again,  good  Fidele — once  again, 
I  pray  you/'  and  she  sat  down  on  the  short 
grass  with  one  little  brown  arm  round  the  old 
gander's  neck. 

"  There   was   once,"   began   Fidele,  "  in  a 
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beautiful  country  a  king  who  was  loved  by 
his  subjects,  for  he  was  kind  and  just.  His 
queen  also  was  gentle  and  good.  But  they 
were  growing  old,  and  they  knew  that  the  day 
must  soon  come  wThen  they  must  resign  them- 
selves to  leave  this  world.  And  the  thought 
troubled  them,  for  their  only  son  was  dead, 
and  the  only  one  to  come  after  them  was  their 
grand-daughter,  a  tender  maiden,  still  quite  a 
child.  The  people  loved  the  Princess,  and 
every  year  on  her  birthday  there  were  fetes 
and  rejoicings,  and  they  all  swore  to  be  faith- 
ful to  her  now  and  henceforward.  But  the 
king  knew  how  little  one  can  depend  on  pro- 
mises made  in  sunshine,  should  stormy  days 
come.  And  he  knew  that  his  little  grand- 
daughter would  have  an  enemy  in  a  neigh- 
bouring king,  wlio  looked  with  envious  eyes  on 
the  rich  and  beautiful  country,  for  his  own 
was  poor  and  bare.  And  as  he  felt  himself 
growing  feebler  and  feebler  he  took  the  advice 
of  one  of  his  faithful  servants,  who  begged 
him  to  consult  a  wise  and  powerful  fairy  who 
wished  wTell  to  the  little  Princess.  She 
promised  in  case  of  need  to  do  what  she  could, 
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but  her  words  were  somewhat  hard  to  under- 
stand. f  Adversity  is  a  good  teacher/  she  said. 
'  Let  not  the  Princess  despise  his  lessons. 
The  humblest  life  cannot  really  degrade. 
AYlien  the  evil  days  come  let  her  bend  to  the 
stroke  till  she  has  gained  strength  to  resist. 
Teach  her  to  think  much  and  speak  little,  and 
thus  she  shall  learn  not  to  forget.' 

"  Ah,  yes,"  interrupted  Brunela,  with  a 
deep-drawn  sigh.  "  It  returns  to  my  mind. 
Go  on,  good  Fidele." 

"  So  the  little  Princess  was  brought  up  to 
be  more  serious  and  thoughtful  than  most 
children  of  her  age.  But  for  all  that,  she  was 
not  unhappy." 

"  Ah,  no,"  said  the  goose-girl ;  "  happy  as 
the  days  wrere  long.  Never  was  a  child 
happier." 

"  And  she  learnt  well  what  she  was  told, 
and  grew  wise  and  considerate  beyond  her 
years.  But  the  evil  days  came  at  last.  The 
good  old  king  and  queen  died  — 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  "  exclaimed  Brunela. 

"  And  scarcely  were  they  buried  when  the 
envious  neighbour  of  the  little  Princess  began 
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his  schemes.  He  persuaded  the  people  that 
it  was  nonsense  to  be  ruled  over  by  a  child — 
that  their  promises  need  not  be  considered — 
they  had  but  been  made  to  please  an  old  man 
in  his  dotage ;  he  said  he  would  take  the 
Princess  to  his  court,  to  be  brought  up  with 
his  own  daughters,  where  she  would  be  much 
happier,  and  lead  a  life  more  in  accordance 
with  her  age.  And  his  wily  tongue  succeeded 
so  well  that  he  got  possession  of  the  weeping 
child  and  carried  her  off ;  and  the  people  said 
it  was  better  so  ; — she  was  too  young  to  under- 
stand ;  she  would  soon  forget  all  about  it,  and 
amuse  herself  with  toys  and  dresses  like  other 
maidens.  But  these  sayings  came  to  the  Prin- 
cess's ears,  and  as  they  were  leading  her  away, 
mounted  on  her  little  white  pony,  she  surprised 
them  all  by  saying  in  a  loud,  clear  voice  : 

"  { You  are  all  mistaken.  I  shall  never  for- 
get, and  one  day  I  shall  return  to  show  you 
that  I  have  not  forgotten.' 

"  And  seeing  the  mind  that  was  in  her,  the 
new  king  lost  no  time  in  surrounding  her  with 
everything  to  amuse  and  distract  her.  She 
had  more  toys  and  fine  dresses  than  she  knew 
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what  to  do  with  ;  every  wish  she  expressed 
was  at  once  gratified  ;  and  her  attendants 
had  orders  never  to  contradict  or  correct  her, 
for  this,  the  king  thought,  was  the  best  way 
to  o'ain  her  heart,  and  make  her  as  idle  and 

O  ' 

selfish  as  his  own  spoilt  daughters." 

"  But  she  was  not  happy,"  whispered 
Brunela  ;  "  ah,  no  !  far  better  be  a  goose-girl 
than  lead  such  an  idle,  miserable  life.  But  for 
learning  this  I  have  to  thank  you,  dear  Fidele. 
Shall  I  go  on  and  tell  you  the  rest — it  is  all 
clear  in  my  mind  ? ' 

The  old  gander  rubbed  his  head  softly 
against  his  little  mistress's  hand- -it  was  his 
way  of  making  her  a  low  bow,  and  expressing 
his  satisfaction. 

"Well,"  said  Brunela,  "the  silly  little 
Princess  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  all 
that  the  wicked,  naughty  king  for  his  own 
reasons  wished  her  to  be,  when  one  day,  as 
she  happened  to  be  playing  in  the  garden  by 
herself,  good  old  Fidele,  her  grandfather's 
faithful  servant,  who  had  been  waiting  for  a 
chance  of  speaking  to  her,  told  her  of  some- 
thing he  had  found  out  which  brought  her  back 
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to  her  senses.  The  naughty  king  had  made  a 
plan  for  sending  her  away  ever  so  far,  and 
having  her  shut  up  in  a  prison  whence  she 
would  never  escape.  She  could  scarcely  believe 
it.  She  had  often  spoken  crossly  to  Fidele, 
because  he  was  the  only  person  that  really 
cared  for  her,  and  told  her  what  a  silly,  idle  girl 
she  was  growing;  and  even  now  she  would  not 
believe  what  he  said,  for  they  had  all  flattered 
her  so,  that  she  no  longer  distinguished  the 
truth,  and  she  burst  away  from  Fidele  in  a 
temper.  And  what  would  have  been  the  end  of 
the  silly  girl  who  can  tell ;  but  that  very  evening, 
when  she  had  gone  to  bed  and  they  thought 
she  was  asleep,  she  heard  two  of  the  ladies 
that  waited  on  her  talking  about  her ;  so  she 
kept  her  eyes  shut  and  breathed  quite  softly, 
that  she  might  hear  what  they  said." 

"  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  ? '    said 
Fidele. 

"  Oh    yes.       One    said,    '  Thank    goodness 
we  shall  soon  be  rid  of  this  tiresome  child.' 
"  '  Is  it  to  be  to-nie:ht  ? '  said  the  other. 

o 

"'Yes,'  the  first  replied;   'if  it  is  a  dark 
night,  which  it  promises  to  be,  the  carriage  to 
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take  her  off  is  to  be  ready  at  midnight,  and 
once  away,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  troubled 
with  her  any  more.  What  a  foolish  baby  she 
is  to  have  been  so  deceived  !  That  old  servant 
of  hers  is  the  only  true  friend  she  has,  and 
yet  I  heard  her  scolding  at  him  to-day,  and 
calling  him  '  an  old  goose,'  and  I  don't  know 
what  beside.' 

"  And  what  did  the  poor  Princess  do  then1?" 
asked  Fidele.  "  You  have  told  it  me  before, 
but  I  am  never  tired  of  hearing  it." 

"Oh,  dear  Fidele,"  said  Brunela,  clasping  the 
old  gander's  gray  neck  still  more  closely  ;  "it 
makes  me  tremble  even  now  to  think  of  it  !  As 
soon  as  these  deceitful  ladies  had  left  off  talk- 
ing and  had  gone  away,  I  got  up,  all  shivering 
with  fear,  and  I  was  going  to  put  some  shoes 
and  stockings  on  and  a  warm  jacket,  wrhen  I 
heard  a  noise,  and  I  felt  sure  they  wrere  coming 
to  take  me.  So  I  dared  not  wait  a  moment. 
I  made  my  way  down  through  back  stairs  and 
passages,  and  somehow  I  got  out  into  the 
gardens  where  I  had  seen  you  in  the  morning, 
for  I  fancied  you  might  still  be  waitinp*  about. 

V  <— '  O 

But    I    couldn't   find   you,    and    of    course    I 


ft 
({ 
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couldn't  ask  for  you,  and  so  I  hurried  on, 
down  the  dark  roads,  crying  bitterly,  till  at 
last  I  was  so  tired  I  couldn't  go  any  further. 
I  had  found  my  way  into  a  little  wood  where 
I  thought  the  trees  would  hide  me.  I  crept 
close  up  to  the  trunk  of  a  big  old  tree,  and 
though  I  was  so  cold  and  miserable  I  must 

o 

have  fallen  asleep,  for  I  knew  nothing  more 
till  I  woke  up  and  found  myself- 

In  the  enchanted  cavern,"  said  Fidele. 
Yes,  and  there  we  found  that  the  fairy  had 
not  forgotten  her  promise  of  helping  you  if 
you  would  follow  her  advice,  and  not  forget  all 
you  had  been  taught.  And  but  for  her, 
Princess,  we  should  not  now  be  here  in  a  safe 
disguise." 

"  Yes,  but  who  but  you,  dear  Fidele,  would 
have  consented  for  my  sake  to  be  turned  into 
a  goose  !  You  alone  might  have  escaped,  had 
you  not  cared  more  for  me  than  for  yourself. 
Oh,  dear  Fidele,  I'll  never  forget  what  I  felt 
when  I  woke  up  in  the  cavern  and  saw  a  goose 
standing  beside  me,  and  when  I  looked  at  my 
brown  skin  and  short  hair,  and  you  told  me 
what  the  fairy  had  done.  But  I  did  answer 
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well,  didn't  I,  when  the  old  woman  came  to 
fetch  me  the  next  day  ? ' 

"Princess,"  said  Fidele  gravely;  "your 
conduct  is  be)T>nd  all  praise.  No  one  could 
have'  better  learnt  the  sharp  lessons  of  ad- 
versity which  the  fairy  bade  you  submit  to. 
All  I  now  ask  of  you  is  patience." 

"  But  three  years  are  a  long  time,"  said 
Brunela  anxiously.  "  If  I  forget  how  to  bear 
myself  like  a  lady,- -if  I  learn  to  be  altogether 
a  little  goose-girl,-  -I  shall  never  be  fit  to  be 
a  Princess  again.  No  one  would  believe  I  was 

myself." 

•/ 

"  Princess,"  said  Fidele  again,  "  you  will 
not  forget  what  you  should  remember  while 

O  •/ 

you  are  simply  doing  your  duty  and  waiting 
with  patience.  It  is  not  as  when  you  were 
surrounded  by  flatterers  and  traitors  in  the 
palace  of  the  deceitful  king." 

And  the  little  goose-girl  felt  comforted. 

The  summer  days  passed  on.  Every  morn- 
ino-  Brunela  led  her  flock  to  the  common  ; 

o  * 

every  evening  she  drove  them  home  again. 
And  while  the  fine  weather  lasted  the  young 
girl  found  many  things  to  enjoy.  She  learned 
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to  know  every  flower  that  grew  on  the  hillside 
and  in  the  fields ;  she  learnt  to  distinguish  the 
voice  of  every  bird  that  warbled  in  the  clear 
summer  air ;  and  at  night  when  she  lay  awake 
sometimes  on  her  mossy  bed  she  gazed  up  at 
the  pretty  stars,  and  fancied  that  they  were 
friends  smiling  down  at  her.  And  though  the 
old  woman  said  but  little,  Brunela  saw  that 
she  was  happy  and  content,  which  pleased  the 
kind-hearted  child. 

But  at  last  there  came  the  winter.  And 
with  the  cold  the  goose -girl  learnt  what  so 
many  poor  children  know  only  too  well.  It 
was  hard  work  to  have  to  get  up  in  the  cold 
and  the  dark  to  light  the  fire  for  the  old 
mother,  who  was  too  feeble  to  stir  about 
quickly  ;  and  at  the  worst  of  the  winter,  when 
the  geese  could  not  go  to  the  common,  it  was 
most  tiresome  to  have  to  sit  all  day  in  a 
corner  of  the  'dull  little  hut,  knitting  at  stock- 
ings for  her  mistress,  and  many  a  tear  fell  on 
the  coarse  wool  as  she  thought  of  her  former 
happy  life,  though  Fidele  said  all  he  could  to 
comfort  her.  And  as  all  things  have  an  end, 
the  winter  was  over  at  last,  and  with  the 
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Mvoet  spring-time  things  grew  better.  At 
last  said  Fidele  one  day  : 

"  Princess,  to-morrow  you  will  have  been  a 
year  in  the  goose-mother's  service.  You  must 
ask  to-night  for  your  holiday.  From  sunrise 
to  sunset  you  must  be  free." 

"  But  how  shall  we  go  ?':  said  Brunela. 
"  We  cannot  travel  all  the  way  to  our  own 
country  on  foot  in  one  day,  and  how  else  can 
we  go  V' 

"  You  forget  the  silver  whistle,  Princess," 
said  the  old  gander ; — "  the  whistle  that  the 
fairy  gave  you  in  case  of  need." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Brunela,  putting  her  hand 
up  to  her  neck.  "  I  have  it  safe.  But  it  is  so 
long  since  I  have  required  to  use  it  that  I 
scarcely  remembered  what  it  was  for/' 

Somebody  was  getting  rather  tired  of 
reading  so  long,  and  here  she  stopped  a 
moment. 

"  Is  there  much  more  of  the  story  ? '  said 
Honor  ;  "  don't  you  think  it  would  be  as  well 
to  keep  the  rest  for  to-morrow  ?  Unless  it  is 
nearly  ended  V' 

"  Oh  no-  -there  is  a  lot  more,  and  the  rest 
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is  more  interesting.  Brunela  has  all  sorts  of 
adventures,  and " 

"  Don't  tell  us  them  beforehand,"  cried  two 
or  three  voices.  "  It's  very  interesting  ;  let 
us  have  the  second  part  to-morrow." 

And  so  it  was  settled. 
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STORY  III. 
THE  GOOSE-GIRL — (Continued). 

WE  went  on  with  the  story  of  Brunela  the 
next  day.  Aunt  Anna  stayed  on  purpose  to 
hear  it,  which  made  Frances  say  it  was  really 
getting  quite  like  the  Arabian  Nights,  only 
none  of  us  were  afraid  of  having  our  heads  cut 
off,  which  was  on  the  whole  a  good  thing. 

"Where  did  you  leave  off?"  said  Honor. 
"  Oh  yes,  I  remember.  Brunela  was  to  ask 
for  her  yearly  holiday  the  next  day." 

"Yes,"  saidDi,  "that  was  it.  Well, 

go  on  please." 

And  -  or  "  somebody,"  whichever  you 
like  to  call  that  person,  "  went  on." 

The  old  woman  stared  hard  at  Brunela  at 
first,  when  she  asked  for  her  holiday.  She 
could  not  believe  it  was  nearly  a  year  since  she 
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had  come  to  her.  But  when  she  quite  under- 
stood what  the  young  girl  wanted  she  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  let  her  have  what  she  asked. 

"  And  Fidele  too  ?"  said  Brunela. 

"  Oh  yes,  Fidele,  if  you  like.  It  is  strange 
how  fond  you  are  of  that  bird,"  said  the  old 
woman ;  and  she  looked  at  Brunela  rather 
oddly,  in  a  way  which  made  the  goose -girl 
feel  uneasy,  for  fear  the  old  mother  should 
guess  that  Fidele  was  not  really  what  he 
seemed.  But  she  said  nothing  more,  and  the 
next  morning  by  sunrise  Brunela  was  up  and 
awake,  and  ready  at  the  yard  gate  to  let  out 
her  faithful  companion  as  she  had  promised. 

They  set  off  across  the  hillside  in  the 
direction  of  the  craggy  rock. 

"  Princess,  you  have  not  forgotten  your 
silver  whistle?'  said  Fidele,  when  they  had 
gone  a  little  way. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Brunela;  "  I  am  never  with- 
out it,  dear  Fidele.  Even  when  I  bathe  in 
the  brook  I  do  not  take  it  off.  And,  is  it  not 
queer,  Fidele,  that  it  is  always  as  bright  as  at 
the  first — see  !"  and  she  held  it  out  to  show 
how  it  shone  and  sparkled  in  the  sunshine. 
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"  That  is  well,"  said  Fidele.  He  knew  that 
it  was  a  sign  of  the  fairy's  favour.  And  then 
they  walked  on  without  speaking. 

"  Fidele,"  said  Brunela  after  a  while,  "tell 
me  now  where  we  are  going.  You  said  it  was 
to  our  own  country,  but  I  want  to  know  more. 
Tell  me " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  for  it  seemed  to  her 
that  poor  Fidele  was  gasping  for  breath. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear  Fidele?"  she 
cried. 

Fidele  flapped  his  wings,  and  tried  to  speak. 

"  Are  we  far  from  the  rock-door,  Princess  1" 
at  last  he  managed  to  say. 

"  No,  no — quite  close.  See,  Fidele,  just 
there  before  us.  Oh,  can't  I  carry  you,  poor 
Fidele  \  Let  me  try- -oh,  do  let  me  try." 

But  the  gander  would  not  let  her. 

"No,  my  child,"  he  said;  "I  will  try  to 
struggle  on  to  the  door.  Get  your  whistle 
ready,  and  sound  it  clearly." 

Poor  Brunela  did  not  need  to  be  twice  told. 
As  soon  as  they  were  near  the  rock  where  they 
knew  the  door  was,  though  they  could  not  see 
it,  she  put  the  whistle  to  her  lips,  and  almost 
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instantly  the  rocky  entrance  stood  open  before 
them.  Brunela  half-carried,  half-dragged,  poor 
Fidele  along  the  passage,  till  at  last,  to  her 
delight,  they  found  themselves  in  front  of  the 
white  curtain,  and  drawing  it  aside  entered 
the  little  chamber,  where  the  poor  gander 
could  lay  himself  down  on  the  mossy  carpet 
to  rest. 

"Are  you  better  now,  dear  Fidele?'1  she 
said.  "  Shall  I  sound  my  whistle  for  the  fairy 
to  send  us  help  ? " 

"  Not  yet/'  said  Fidele.  "  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you,  Princess/' 

"But  not  to-day,"  said  Brunela.  "You 
must  stay  here  all  day  and  rest.  Never  mind 
about  our  journey.  We  can  wait  till  next 
year.  I  don't  see  what  is  the  use  of  going. 
Nobody  would  know  us.  Who  would  believe 
a  little  goose-girl  if  she  said  she  was  the 
Princess  ?': 

"  You  must  go,  my  child,"  said  Fidele.  "  It 
is  by  the  fairy's  advice,  and  will  bring  you 
good,  though  I  cannot  tell  you  how.  But, 
alas !  I  am  too  feeble  to  accompany  you.  You 
must  leave  me  here,  where  I  am  safe.  I  am 
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growing  old,  Princess.  If  good  fortune  does 
not  soon  smile  upon  us,  I  fear  I  shall  lose 
courage  at  the  thought  of  leaving  my  dear 
master's  child,  whom  I  promised  him  to  protect, 
alone  and  helpless." 

Brunela  tried  to  cheer  him. 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish,  dear  Fidele," 
she  said.  "  I  will  go  alone  without  fear- -but 
what  am  I  to  do  ? " 

i 

"  You  will  easily  arrive  at  your  old  home," 
said  Fidele.  "  For  that  you  have  but  to  trust 
to  the  fairy.  Once  there,  I  know  not  myself 
what  adventures  await  you,  but  in  case  of 
need  or  danger  you  have  the  whistle.  Try 
to  learn  all  you  can  of  the  state  of  things — 
listen  to  what  is  said  of  the  King,  and  perhaps 
of  yourself.  You  are  no  longer  a  mere  child. 
But  return  here  before  sunset,  otherwise  the 
magic  whistle  can  no  longer  protect  you. 
And  I  will  be  here  awaiting  you." 

Brunela  bade  her  poor  old  friend  good-bye, 
rather  sadly.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
found  herself  quite  alone  and  without  his 
counsel  since  the  beginning  of  her  troubles. 
She  passed  through  the  white  curtain,  which 
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drew  back  of  itself,  and  then  again  closed 
behind  her.  She  found  herself  quite  in  the 
dark,  and  after  waiting  a  moment  or  two  she 
put  her  whistle  to  her  lips,  and  blew  it  softly. 
In  a  short  time  a  low,  whirring  noise  sounded 
in  her  ears,  as  of  wheels  running  round  very 
fast.  It  grew  louder  and  nearer,  and  at  last, 
looking  up,  whence  the  noise  seemed  to  come, 
she  saw  a  sort  of  basket  rapidly  descending 
towards  her.  A  small  lamp  was  fastened  to 
it,  which  gave  out  a  clear,  bright  light ;  and 
when  the  basket  stopped  close  to  her  Brunela 
saw  that  it  was  like  a  chair  with  a  softly- 
cushioned  seat,  and  she  stepped  in,  wondering 
what  was  to  happen  next.  Immediately  the 
soft  whirring  noise  began  again,  and  she  felt 
herself  drawn  up,  but  so  swiftly  and  smoothly 
that  she  did  not  feel  the  least  jarred  or  giddy. 
On — on,  up- -up,  went  Brunela  in  her  basket, 
till  she  really  thought  she  must  be  getting  near 
the  moon,  like  the  old  woman  who  went  to 
sweep  away  the  cobwebs  from  its  face.  And 
at  last,  without  knowing  it,  she  grew  confused 
and  dreamy,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

When  she  awoke  she   looked   round   her. 
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She  was  no  longer  in  the  basket- -where  was 
she  .'  She  was  lying  on  a  grassy  bank  in  a 
lovely  garden  ;  the  sun  was  shining,  the  birds 
were  merrily  singing ;  all  round  her  the  flowers 
were  o-k'aming  brightly,  and  a  trickling  sound 
of  water  was  heard  not  far  off.  Brunela  sat 
up  and  rubbed  her  eyes.  Could  it  be  ?  Yes, 
the  more  she  looked,  the  more  sure  she  became 
that  it  was  the  garden  of  her  own  home,  where 
her  happy  childhood  had  been  spent ;  for  over 
there,  above  the  trees,  she  saw  rising  the 
turrets  of  the  castle ;  and  as  she  got  up  and 
walked  about,  one  after  another  she  came  upon 
familiar  objects  :  the  rose  bushes  she  had  her- 
self chosen ;  the  fountain  where  her  goldfish 
lived, — all  was  as  it  used  to  be,  and  all  returned 
to  her  memory  as  if  she  had  never  been  a 
goose-girl,  or  never  been  spoilt  and  flattered 
and  deceived  in  the  palace  of  the  false  king. 
But  what  a  difference  in  herself!  Brunela 
quite  started  as  she  caught  sight  of  her  own 
reflection  in  the  water  ;  it  was  so  Ions;  since  she 

o 

had  seen  herself. 

How  tall    she    had   grown !     She    was    no 
longer  the  little  bare-legged  goose-girl — surely 
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the  fairies  had  dressed  her  afresh  while  she 
was  asleep  in  the  basket  ?  Her  clothes  were 
still  very  simple  and  plain,  but  they  were 
whole,  and  not  patched  like  her  old  skirt  and 
little  jacket ;  and  they  fitted  her  neatly. 
Then  her  hair  had  grown  longer,  and  was 
nicely  plaited  on  her  back.  She  looked  like 
a  pretty  peasant -maiden,  her  large  brown 
eyes  lighting  up  her  face ;  and,  greatly  pleased 
with  the  change  in  her  appearance,  Brunela 
turned  to  visit  the  other  parts  of  the  garden. 
But  she  had  not  gone  far  when  she  came  to 
one  of  the  great  gates  leading  out  on  to  the 
road  to  the  town ;  and  while  standing  there, 
uncertain  if  she  should  pass  the  porter's  lodge, 
she  heard  a  loud  noise  of  horses  rushing  wildly, 
and  cries  for  help.  Forgetful  of  herself  she 
hurried  out ;  no  one  saw  or  noticed  her  as  she 
hastened  down  the  road,  but  she  could  see 
nothing,  and  the  noise  seemed  to  be  going 
farther  away.  She  wandered  on  a  little 
distance ;  then,  thinking  that  she  had  better 
go  on  towards  the  town,  as  Fidele  had  told  her 
to  learn  all  she  could,  she  turned  down  another 
way  which  she  knew  led  there. 
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A  little  beyond  her  a  strange-looking  heap 
lay  on  the  road.  At  first  she  thought  it  was 
only  a  bundle  of  bright-looking  clothing,  but 
drawing  nearer  she  saw  that  it  was  a  man  in 
rich  dress,  who  had  evidently  been  thrown  off 
horseback  or  from  a  carriage,  and  lay  there 
senseless  and  lifeless.  Bruneia  hastened  to 
him ;  his  face  was  very  pale,  and  blood  was 
streaming  from  a  wound  in  his  head.  But 
even  thus,  she  thought  she  remembered  him. 
It  was  the  Prince  Frido,  the  son  of  her  enemy. 
Bruneia  did  her  best  to  stop  the  bleeding ; 
she  soaked  her  handkerchief  in  water,  and  tried 
to  bathe  his  face  with  it,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
She  knew  not  what  to  do,  when  she  suddenly 
remembered  her  whistle.  She  drew  it  out,  and 
softly  blew  it,  and  waited  to  see  what  wrould 
happen. 

A  slight,  very  slight,  rustle  in  the  air  made 
her  look  up,  and  at  first  she  thought  that  what 
she  saw  was  a  little  bird  fluttering  down  to  her. 
But  when  it  came  close  and  fell  on  her  lap, 
she  found  it  was  a  little  bunch  of  soft  goose 
feathers,-  -the  softest  and  whitest  she  had  ever 
seen, — fastened  to  a  tiny  crystal  bottle,  filled 
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with  a  clear  sparkling  liquid  like  golden  water. 
Brunela  at  once  understood  what  it  was  for. 
She  dipped  the  feathers  in  the  golden  water, 
and  gently  brushed  the  Prince's  forehead. 
The  blood  ceased  to  flow ;  the  sides  of  the  cut 
drew  together ;  and  soon,  as  Brunela  continued 
to  brush,  nothing  remained  but  a  faint  mark, 
as  of  a  wound  healed  since  many  weeks. 

"  That  is  cured,"  said  the  young  girl  to 
herself;  and  as  she  saw  signs  of  the  Prince's 
consciousness  returning  she  rose  up,  for  she 
had  been  kneeling  beside  him. 

"  I  must  hasten  away,"  she  thought,  "  be- 
fore he  opens  his  eyes,  though  it  is  not  likely 
he  would  recognise  me." 

She  had  seen  very  little  of  Prince  Frido  at 
his  father's  court,  and  she  had  been  offended 
with  him  for  one  day  reproving  her  and  his 
sisters  when  he  heard  them  speaking  rudely  to 
their  attendants.  He  was  said  to  be  cold  and 
stern,  and  yet  she  had  heard  Fidele  praise  him 
highly. 

Just  as  she  was  moving  away  Frido  opened 
his  eyes,  and  sat  up. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  said.     "  Where 
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nin  I  ?  All,  yes,  I  remember  ;  tlie  horses  took 
frig-lit  mid  the  servants  jumped  out,  leaving 
me  to  my  fate.  I  must  have  struck  my  head 
-all  this  blood  on  my  clothes;"  he  touched 
his  forehead  where  the  wound  had  been.  "  No, 
I  can  feel  nothing-  -I  have  no  pain.  It  is 
extraordinary  !"  And  then  he  caught  sight  of 
Brunela's  little  handkerchief ;  it  was  of  checked 
linen,  such  as  the  peasants  use,  but  with  a 
delicious  scent  about  it,  for,  by  accident,  a 
little  of  the  golden  water  had  dropped  on  it. 
"  Some  one  has  been  doctoring  me,"  he  said  ; 
then,  turning  slightly,  he  caught  sight  of 
Bruriela,  "  Is  it  you,  kind  maiden  ?"  he  said. 
"Have  I  to  thank  you?" 

"  I  did  what  I  could,  Prince,"  she  replied, 
for  she  had  hidden  in  her  pocket  the  flask  and 
the  feathers. 

His  brow  slightly  clouded. 

"Why  do  you  call  me  Prince?"  he  said. 

How  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?     My  name  is 

not  written  on  my  forehead.     Would  I  were 

not  Prince,  but  a  simple  peasant  such  as  you," 

he  added. 

"  Why  so  ?"   said  Brunela,   quite  satisfied 
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that  he  had  no  idea  who  she  was.  "  People 
say  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  king,  and  that,  I 
suppose,  you  will  be  some  day." 

"It  is  not  a  fine  thing  to  be  king  over  a 
country  to  which  you  have  no  right,"  he  said 
gravely  and  sternly ; — "  from  which  the  real 
sovereign  has  been  driven  away  or  secretly 
imprisoned,  if  not  worse  ;  for  that  the  little 
Princess  went  off  of  her  own  free  will  I  will 
never  believe." 

Brunela's  heart  leaped  with  joy.  "  There 
is  one  at  least  who  would  help  me,"  she  said 
to  herself,  but  she  pretended  to  look  as  if  she 
did  not  understand. 

"  I  know  not  why  I  speak  of  these  things 
to  you,  my  pretty  child/'  said  the  Prince. 
"  You  must  be  a  stranger  not  to  have  heard 
of  all  the  troubles  in  this  unhappy  country, 
however?'1 

"Yes,"  said  the  goose-girl,  "I  am  from  a 
distance,  but  methinks  I  have  heard  speak  of 
the  Princess.  She  was  a  naughty,  spoilt, 
wilful  child,  was  she  not  V' 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  the  Prince  warmly  ;  "  a 
sweet  child,  as  sweet  and  loveable  a  child  as 
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one  could  see.  But  they  were  spoiling  her 
fast  by  flattery  and  deceit.  Well  for  her,  per- 
haps, that  she  was  driven  away ;  better  even 
to  have  lost  all- -even  to  have  died- -than  to 
have  become  what  they  would  have  made  her. 
But  her  fate  lies  heavily  on  my  conscience. 
If  she  be  alive,  and  not  imprisoned — for  this 
my  father  denies — she  would  have  been  found  : 
for  he  has  searched  far  and  wide,  and  offered 
reward  without  end." 

Brunela  shivered  as  she  thought  how  surely 
she  would  have  been  taken  but  for  the  fairy's 
disguise. 

"  I  must  go  on  my  way,"  she  said ;  "  and 

you,    Prince — can   I    do   anything    more   for 

o )) 
you? 

The  Prince  tried  to  rise,  but  he  was  stiff 
and  bruised.  Brunela  dared  not  offer  her 
magic  remedy,  but  she  helped  him  to  get  up. 

"  I  cannot  walk/'  he  said.  "I  do  not 
regret  it,  for  I  am  thankful  not  to  go  to  the 
town,  where  there  is  to-day  feasting  and 
merriment  in  honour  of  the  king's  birthday. 

^3  V 

I  cannot  join  in  it ;  and  I  pity  too  much  the 
unhappy  people    over  whom    his  rule  is   so 
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harsh  in  comparison  with  that  of  their  own 
lords.  My  father's  conscience  cannot  be  dead, 
but  his  remorse  seems  to  be  driving  him 
mad." 

He  was  speaking  more  to  himself  than  to 
his  young  companion,  but  she  caught  every 
word. 

"  Maiden,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  little  copse 
near  here  where  the  grass  is  soft  and  the  birds 
sing  sweetly.  If  you  can  help  me  to  hobble 
thither  I  will  thank  you ;  and  there  I  will 
spend  the  day,  as  I  often  do,  alone  with  my 
books." 

Brunela  helped  him  as  he  asked,  and  they 
soon  reached  the  little  glade.  It  was  very 
shady  and  pleasant.  The  Prince  seated  him- 
self, and  Brunela  was  turning  to  go — rather 
reluctantly,  for  she  was  anxious  to  learn  more 
— when  he  stopped  her. 

"  If  you  are  not  really  very  much  in  haste," 
he  said,  "  could  you,  do  you  think,  fetch  me  a 
little  water  ?  I  am  very  thirsty,  but  I  am  too 
stiff  to  stoop  to  get  it,  though  I  know  not  how 
you  will  manage,  for  I  have  no  cup." 

"  I  have  a  little  cup,"  said  Brunela;  and  she 
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drew  out  of  her  pocket  the  little  horn  with 
which  she  always  got  water  for  her  dinner. 

"  Thank  3^011  very  much,  little  maiden," 
said  Frido,  as  she  gave  it  him.  "  You  have 
been  very  good  to  me,  and  I  shall  not  forget 
it.  Now  tell  me,  have  you  far  to  go  ?  Where 
will  you  get  anything  to  eat  ?  It  is  already 
afternoon." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Brunela  ;  and  then — 
reflecting  that  her  answer  must  seem  very 
silly-  -"  I  shall  get  some  dinner  in  the  town," 
she  went  on  ;  "I  have  an  errand  there." 

"Must  you  go  to  the  town?"  said  Frido. 
"  Take  my  advice  and  wait  till  another  day. 
You  may  meet  with  rough  usage  in  the  town 
— a  pretty,  simple  child  like  you  ;  they  are  all 
drinking  and  quarrelling  there  by  this  time. 
I  would  send  you  to  the  castle  to  get  some 
food,  but  there,  I  fear,  you  would  fare  no 
better.  It  is  not  as  in  the  old  kind's  time, 

o 

when  the  good  Fidele  kept  all  in  order." 

"  You  remember  Fidele  ?"  exclaimed  Bru- 
nela in  delight.  Then  suddenly  recollecting 
herself  she  grew  very  red.  "  I  have  heard  the 
good  old  man  spoken  of,"  she  said  confusedly. 
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"By  those  who  spoke  of  the  Princess?" 
said  Frido.  And  an  idea  crossed  his  mind — 
was  it  possible  the  lost  Brunela  was  concealed 
in  the  home  of  this  child  ?  But  no  ; — all  the 
country  had  been  so  searched,  over  and  over 
again,  it  could  not  be  ! 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  replied  the  goose-girl. 
"  But  I  do  not  hear  much  talking  ;  I  am  alone 
all  day  with  my  geese." 

"You  are  a  goose-girl V'  said  the  Prince. 
"  Ah,  well,  I  daresay  you  are  happier  than 
many  who  would  despise  your  life.  Good-bye, 
then,  my  pretty  child,  and  remember  I  shall 
not  forget  you." 

"  How  will  you  get  home  ?"  asked  Brunela. 

"  Oh,  well  enough.  I  have  not  far  to  go 
before  I  can  whistle  so  that  I  shall  be  heard. 
See  I"  and  he  held  out  a  silver  whistle, — 
fine  indeed,  but  not  to  be  compared  with 
Brunela's  for  beauty  of  workmanship  or 
brilliancy. 

"It  is  not  so  pretty  as  mine,"  she  said, 
laughing,  and  drawing  hers  out. 

Frido  gazed  at  it  in  amazement. 
No,  indeed,"  he  said  ;  "  yours  is  a  miracle 
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of  beauty.  Whence  came  it  ?  Let  me  hear 
its  tone." 

Brunela  put  it  to  her  lips,  but  hesitated. 
The  property  of  the  whistle  was  to  procure  for 
her  whatever  at  the  moment  she  stood  most  in 
need  of. 

"  If  I  whistle,  they  will  perhaps  send  the 
basket  to  take  me  home,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  for  I  do  not  see  how  otherwise  I  am  to  get 
back.  However,  I  will  take  my  chance,"  and 
she  whistled  softly. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  clear  note- -like  a  bird's," 
said  Frido  ;  but  Brunela  did  not  listen  to  what 
he  was  saying,  for  she  felt  something  tap  her 
011  the  back,  and,  turning  round,  she  saw 
behind  her  a  little  mossy  basket  standing  on 
the  grass.  It  was  made  of  the  same  moss  as 
that  in  the  magic  cave,  and  she  could  at  once 
see  that  it  contained  fresh  fruit  and  little  cakes 
of  white  bread.  Laughing  to  herself,  Brunela 
drew  it  quietly  forward. 

"  Prince,"  she  said,  "  I  had  forgotten. 
Here  is  my  dinner.  Will  you  not  share  it 
with  me  ?'; 

Frido  stared  at  her   as  she  drew  out  the 
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tempting  little  rolls  of  white  bread, — the  glow- 
ing strawberries  in  their  green  leaves,-  -and 
bunches  of  ruddy  cherries. 

"  Are  you  a  fairy,  pretty  child  ?"  he  said  at 
last.  "I  am  almost  afraid  to  eat  your  tempting 
fare  for  fear  I  should  turn  into  a  frog,  or  a  blue 
bird,  perhaps,  like  the  poor  Prince  long  ago." 

Brunela  blushed. 

"  I  am  no  fairy,"  she  said.  "  You  need  not 
be  afraid,  Prince-  -you  need  not,  indeed,"  and 
she  spoke  so  earnestly  that  he  hesitated  no 
longer,  but  ate  his  share  of  the  bread  and  fruit 

o        ' 

with  good  appetite. 

"  Thank  you  again,  my  little  maiden,"  he 
said.  "  You  will  not  now  think  of  going  to 
the  town,  and  I  advise  you  to  hasten  home  if 
you  have  far  to  go,  before  the  day  is  much 
older.  But  shall  I  not  see  you  again  to  thank 
you  for  your  courtesy  ?' 

"  I  know  not,"   said    Brunela    sadlv.     "  I 

'  «/ 

am  but  a  poor  goose-girl.  I  have  no  parents 
and  scarcely  a  home." 

"  Poor  child  !"  said  Frido.  "  I  wish  I  could 
help  you." 

"  Some  day  perhaps  you  can,"  said  Brunela. 
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"  Yes  ;  one  never  knows  what  may  happen. 
Tell  me  where  you  live." 

"  It  is  far  from  here — a  lonely  hillside,  by 
the  Brown  Kocks,"  said  Brunela.  But  as  she 
spoke  she  glanced  up  at  the  sky,  and  started  to 
see  how  low  the  sun  had  already  sunk.  "  I 
must  hasten,"  she  said.  "  Farewell,  Prince  ;" 
and  she  started  off  so  quickly  that  in  an  instant 
she  was  lost  to  sight  behind  the  bushes.  It 
almost  seemed  to  Frido  as  if  she  had  disap- 
peared by  magic. 

And  so  in  truth  she  had.  For  the  moment 
she  could  do  so  without  his  seeing,  she  blew 
her  whistle.  What  happened  she  could  not 
herself  tell.  She  seemed  to  be  lifted  up  in 
the  air,  and  for  a  moment  she  felt  as  if  her 
breath  was  going  away  ;  then  suddenly  she 
felt  herself  again  on  her  feet,  and,  looking 
round,  she  found  herself  on  the  path  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  goose-mother's  hut.  Brunela 
was  much  distressed. 

"  What  will  Fidele  do  ?"  she  said.  "  Poor 
Fidele !  he  told  me  to  return  to  him  in  the 
Enchanted  Cavern.  And  I  am  too  late.  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do  T 
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She  ran  on  to  the  house,  however,  and  found 
the  old  mother  contentedly  knitting  in  a 
corner. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back,  child,"  she 
said.  "  It  was  growing  late.  But  what 
possessed  you  to  send  the  old  gander  home 
before  you  ?  He  came  waddling  up  the  path 
half-an-hour  ago.  He  is  a  wonderful  bird  to 
find  his  way  home  alone,  but  when  I  saw  you 
were  not  following  him  I  began  to  fear  some 
mischance  had  befallen  you." 

A  weight  was  lifted  from  Brunela's  heart. 

o 

"  I  was  not  very  far  behind,  good  mother, 
you  see,"  she  said  merrily  ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
could  she  went  out  to  the  yard,  where  she 
found  Fidele  comfortably  resting  on  some  soft 
sweet  hay  which  the  goose-mother  had  arranged 
for  him. 

Brunela  hastened  to  tell  him  her  adventures 
and  to  express  her  sorrow. 

"  You  were  very  nearly  too  late,"  he  said, 
"  and  you  know  there  is  nothing  the  fairies  dis- 
like more  than  unpunctuality.  When  they  take 
any  one  under  their  protection  they  must  be 
obeyed  exactly.  But  all  has  ended  well ;  it 
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\va.s  better  for  you  not  to  go  into  the  town, 
and  I  am  thankful  to  hear  of  Prince  Frido's 
opinions,  though  I  knew  him  to  be  just  and 
good.  Next  year  will  show  us  what  can  be  done." 
"  Next  year !"  said  Brunela.  "  Must  I  wait 
a  whole  year  ?  The  sight  of  my  old  home  has 
brought  back  all  my  old  feelings ;  and  see, 
Fidele,"  she  went  on,  "  I  am  no  longer  a  child 
-do  I  not  look  tall  in  my  new  dress  ?  Plain 
as  it  is,  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  Oh,  Fidele,  let  us 
ask  for  a  holiday  sooner  again.  I  am  sure  the 
goose-mother  would  give  it." 

But  Fidele  only  replied  :  "  Patience,  Prin- 
cess— patience  and  submission,"  and  Brunela 
went  to  bed  rather  cross  with  him. 

The  days  however  went  on,  more  slowly  at 
first  to  Brunela  than  before  her  holiday,  but 
soon  again  in  the  old  way.  The  lovely  sum- 
mer-time came,  bringing  brightness  and 
warmth  to  the  drear  hillside  ;  then  it  slowly 
waned,  and  the  gorse  and  bracken  grew 
withered  and  sere,  till,  in  pity  at  the  desolate 
sight,  the  soft  white  snowflakes  covered  all 
with  their  .pure  colourless  beauty.  It  was  a 
long  and  cold  winter,  and  the  disguised  Prin- 
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cess  yearned  for  it  to  be  over.  And  this  too 
came,  as  all  things  do  to  him  who  knows  how 
to  wait  for  them  ;  and  gradually  the  tiny  green 
buds  appeared,  and  there  were  signs  of  life  and 
reawakening  on  the  hillside. 

"Will  it  soon  be  time  for  my  holiday?" 
asked  Brunela  one  day;  and  the  old  gander 
said  yes ; — but  two  days  more,  and  the  year 
would  be  completed. 

"  And  how  are  we  to  go  ?  Can  you  come 
with  me,  dear  Fidele  ?"  she  asked. 

"  How  we  are  to  go  I  know  not/'  he  said. 
"  I  can  but  do  as  I  am  directed.  But  I  trust 
to  go  with  you,  Princess.  My  old  head  may 
be  of  use  to  you." 

So  the  next  evening  but  one  the  goose-girl 
asked  leave  as  before  of  her  mistress,  and  the 
old  woman  told  her  that  she  could  go  as  had 
been  promised.  She  was  by  no  means  an 
inquisitive  old  woman  ;  she  did  not  ask  her 
where  she  was  going.  She  only  said,  "  If  you 
take  Fidele,  as  you  call  him,  with  you,  you 
had  better  bring  him  back  yourself,  and  not 
let  him  run  home  alone.  He  might  easily  be 
lost  or  stolen.' 
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"  Yes,"  said  Brunela ;  "I  will  bring  him 
back  myself." 

And  she  went  to  bed  determined  to  tell 
Fidele  in  the  morning  that  whatever  happened 
they  must  keep  together. 

But   a   strange   tiling   occurred.      Brunela 

o  o 

slept  very  soundly  that  night,  and  when  at 
last  she  awoke  she  was  startled  to  hear  close 
behind  her  a  loud  cackling.  What  could  be 
the  matter?  Some  of  the  geese  must  have 
escaped ;  they  seemed  to  be  just  at  her  back. 
It  was  hard  work  to  open  her  eyes — she  was  so 
sleepy ;  and,  stranger  still,  as  she  gradually 
woke  up  she  became  conscious  that  she  was 
moving — being  jogged  along,  as  it  were  ;  and 
at  last  her  curiosity  woke  her  quite  up,  and 
she  looked  about  her.  She  was  not  in  her 
moss-bed,  nor  in  the  old  woman's  hut — not 
even  in  the  goose-yard,  though  the  cackling 
went  on  as  hard  as  ever.  She  was  out  in  the 
open  country,  being  driven  along  the  high  road 
in  a  very  queer  little  cart  with  two  wheels, 
which  went  jig-jog  as  it  was  pulled  by  a  fat 
little  piebald  pony.  And  behind  her,  in  a  sort 
of  box  made  on  purpose,  were  ever  so  many 
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geese  ;  while  beside  her,  gravely  holding  the 
reins  with  one  claw,  stood  old  Fidele. 

"  Fidele,"  she  exclaimed  in  astonishment, 
"  where  are  we  going  ?  How  did  you  get  me 
up,  and  dressed — why,  I  have  a  new  dress, 
Fidele,  like  last  year  —  and  into  this  cart, 
without  waking  me  ? ' 

Fidele  shook  his  head. 

"I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  he  said; 
"  as  I  have  often  said,  Princess,  I  can  only  do 
what  I  am  told.  But  now  you  are  awake, 
perhaps  you  will  drive  yourself.  It  is  quite 
easy,  and  if  I  were  seen  driving  people  might 
make  fun  of  us." 

"  Or  worse,"  said  Brunela ;  "  they  would 
say  I  was  a  witch  !  But  where  are  we 

O   JJ 

going  « 

"  To  the  market  in  the  town,  I  suppose," 
said  Fidele  ;  "  you  are  bringing  these  geese  to 
sell." 

By  this  time  Fidele  had  settled  himself  in 
the  box  with  the  other  geese,  and  Brunela, 
looking  round,  saw  that  in  all  there  were  six — 
five  besides  Fidele. 

"  How  could  I  sell  them  ? "  she  exclaimed. 
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"  They  are  not  mine  ;  I  have  no  right  to  sell 
the  old  woman's  geese." 

"  They  are  not  the  old  woman's  geese,"  said 
Fidele--"  thus  much  I  can  tell  you;'  and 
Brunela,  looking  at  them  closely,  saw  that  they 
were  different  from  those  of  her  flock,  all  of 
whom  she  had  come  to  know  well. 

Soon  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  great 
market-place,  where  the  pony  seemed  to  know 
what  to  do  much  better  than  his  driver.  He 
trotted  up  to  a  corner  and  then  stood  still, 
while  Brunela  got  down  and  collected  her 
geese  together.  No  one  noticed  her ;  there 
were  many  girls  and  women  arriving  in  little 
carts  like  hers,  with  geese  or  ducks  or  poultry 
for  sale.  She  sat  down  quietly  on  a  little 
stool,  feeling  rather  strange,  and  wondering 
what  was  to  happen  next.  Two  women  near 
her  were  talking  together,  and  she  listened  to 
what  they  said. 

"There  will  be  no  rejoicings  for  the  king's 
birthday  to-day,"  said  one,  "as  he  is  away  in 
his  own  country,  where  I  wish  he  had  stayed. 
No,  there  will  be  no  merry-makings  to-day." 
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61  And  all  the  better/'  said  the  other  ;  "  we 
have  neither  money  nor  heart  for  it.  We  are 
ground  down  by  him  to  be  miserable  and  poor 
— why  should  we  rejoice  ?  Would  we  had  our 
old  king  back  again  ! ; 

"  Or  that  we  had  kept  our  own  little 
Princess,"  said  the  other. 

"  Prince  Frido,  they  say,  is  not  as  his 
father,"  said  the  first.  "  If  the  king  would 
stay  in  his  country  and  leave  us  the  Prince." 

"  That  will  he  never  do.  He  has  sworn  he 
will  never  take  his  father's  place  unless  it  be 
proved  that  our  Princess  is  dead,  which  he  will 
not  believe." 

"  But  those  that  are  hiding  her  should  now 
bring  her  back." 

"  Who  can  say  if  it  would  be  safe  ?  Besides, 
ten  to  one  the  poor  child  is  long  ago  dead. 
The  king  wants  Prince  Frido  to  marry  the 
rich  Princess  of  Goldensprings,  but  he  will  not 
hear  of  it.  Certainly  she  is  no  longer  very 
young,  and  she  has  to  wear  spectacles  for  her 
short  sight,  and  they  say  she  is  not  sweet- 
tempered  ;  still,  if  Prince  Frido  is  determined 
not  to  be  king  of  our  country,  he  would  be  the 
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better  of  a  rich  wife,  for  his  own  land  is  poor 
enough.  But  he  is  quite  full  of  the  idea  of 
finding  our  Princess,  and  can  think  of  nothing 
else  ? " 

"  Would  he  marry  her,  then  ? ' 

"  I  know  not ;  but  that  is  not  what  he 
thinks  of.  Besides,  she  is  but  a  child.  Oh, 
no  !  he  means  to  restore  her  to  her  place — 
that  is  all  he  thinks  of.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
so  right-minded  a  Prince  can  be  the  son  of 
such  a  father." 

"  Ah,  for  that  I  do  not  know.  There  is  our 
little  white  cow,  Blanchette,  now  —  as  sweet 
a  creature  as  one  could  wish  for,  and  her  two 
calves  are  the  most  ill-tempered  heifers  one 
could  find !  They  will  be  no  use  as  milch 
cows ;  they  would  never  stand  to  be  milked — 
not  they/' 

And  then  the  two  farmer's  waves'  talk  went 
off  to  cows  and  poultry,  and  such-like  matters, 
and  Brunela  listened  no  more.  But  she  turned 
to  the  old  gander. 

"  Fidele,"  she  whispered,  while  she  pretended 
to  be  only  smoothing  his  feathers.  "  Did  you 
hear  what  they  said  ?  I  could  hardly  restrain 
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myself  from  starting  up  and  crying,  '  I  am 
the  Princess  Brunela — I,  and  no  other,  good 
women  ! ' 

"  And  they  would  not  have  believed 
you/'  said  Fidele.  "  Patience,  my  Princess — 
patience." 

"  Always  c  patience,' :  murmured  Brunela, 
rather  discontentedly.  But  she  resolved  to 
abide  by  Fidele's  advice,  for  he  had  never 
deceived  her. 

She  had  need  of  some  patience,  for  she  sat 
there  all  day  with  nothing  to  do.  She  tried 
to  sell  some  of  the  young  geese,  but  it  was  no 
use.  No  one  seemed  to  buy  anything  but 
trifles  in  the  market  that  day,  and  every  one 
to  whom  she  offered  her  birds  replied  that 
they  were  now  too  poor  to  buy  such  good  food 
— thanks  to  the  new  king's  taxes,  it  was  but 
seldom  they  tasted  meat  of  any  kind.  And  at 
last  the  rest  of  the  poultry-dealers  began  with 
grumbling  to  pack  up  their  unsold  merchandise. 

Brunela  thought  she  must  do  the  same, 
when  suddenly  a  whisper  near  her  caught  her 
ears. 

"  The  Prince,"  said  some  one  ;  "  he  is  com- 
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ing  again  to  look  at  our  poultry.  It  is  strange 
what  a  fancy  he  has  for  it — above  all,  for 
geese." 

Brunela  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  so  much 
did  she  hope  Frido  would  recognise  her.  Yet 
she  felt  frightened  too. 

The  Prince  walked  quietly  round  the 
booths.  He  admired  some  of  the  birds,  and 
said,  here  and  there,  a  friendly  word  or  twro, 
but  he  looked  sad  and  care-wrorn. 

"  You  have  sold  but  little  to-day,  my  good 
friends,  I  fear,"  he  said  to  Brunela's  neigh- 
bours. Then  suddenly  his  glance  wandered 
on  to  the  pretty,  brown-skinned  maiden,  with 
her  neat  and  modest  peasant's  dress,  sitting  so 
quietly  in  her  corner.  Frido's  eyes  grew 
bright,  but  he  wrent  on  talking  a  moment  to 
the  farmers'  wives  till  he  drew  near  Brunela, 

"  You  have  geese  to  sell,  I  see,  my  good 
maiden,"  he  said.  Then,  when  near  enough 
to  her  for  his  words  not  to  be  overheard  by 
the  others,  he  said  in  a  lower  voice  : 

"  So  you  have  come  at  last !  You  do  not 
know  how  I  have  looked  for  you  every 
market-day.  I  remembered  that  you  said 
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you  were  a  goose-girl,  but,  try  as  I  would,  I 
could  not  recall  the  name  of  the  place  where 
you  lived.  I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  your 

kindness  to  me,  and  also "  he  hesitated. 

"  Maiden,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  it  has  been 
borne  in  upon  me  that  from  you  I  could 
obtain  tidings  of  the  Princess  Brunela.  I 
know  not  if  you  are  a  fairy  or  gifted  with 
fairy-power,  but  I  feel  sure  you  can  help  me  if 
you  will/' 

Brunela  looked  up,  but  for  a  moment  or 
two  did  not  speak.  Suddenly  there  arose  a 
great  cackling  among  the  geese — such  a  com- 
motion that  for  the  time  no  one's  voice  could 
be  heard.  Brunela  turned  round  to  see  wrhat 
it  was  all  about,  and  in  that  instant  Fidele 
took  the  opportunity  to  whisper  quickly  in 
her  ear  what  she  should  answer. 

"  How  that  old  gander  stretches  up  his 
neck,  as  if  he  wanted  to  kiss  you,  my  little 
friend,"  said  the  Prince,  unable  to  help  laugh- 
ing, anxious  as  he  was,  at  Fidele's  comical 
appearance. 

"  He  knows  me  well — we  are  always  to- 
gether," she  answered  smiling. 
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"  Then,  you  would  not  sell  him  to  me  ? ' 
said  Frido. 

A  look  of  fear  and  distress  came  into 
Brunela's  face. 

"  Sell  him  ! '  she  said,  as  she  put  her  arm 
round  Fidele's  neck — "  not  for  worlds." 

"  I  was  only  joking,"  said  Frido  kindly. 
"  But  if  I  had  got  him,  perhaps  you  would  come 
to  look  for  him,  and  thus  I  would  not  lose 
sight  of  you  again.  Say,  maiden,  your  hesita- 
tion makes  me  more  sure  you  can  help  me. 
"Will  you  not  do  so  ? ' 

This  time  Brunela's  answer  came  bright 
and  ready. 

"  He  who  would  find  Brunela  must  seek 
her  near  the  tiny  stream  which  flows  by  the 
common  beyond  the  Brown  Eocks,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Enchanted  Cavern.  And  he 
may  seek  and  not  find,  unless  he  remembers 
that  things  are  not  always  what  they 


seem.3 


With  these  words  Brunela,  still  clasping 
Fidele  round  the  neck,  raised  her  silver 
whistle  to  her  lips,  and  blew  it  sharply.  In 
an  instant  goose-girl  and  geese,  cart  and  pony, 
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had  disappeared.     The  Prince  stood  gazing  as 
if  bewitched. 

"  She  is  a  fairy,"  he  said ;  "  I  thought  it 
from  the  first.  '  Near  the  tiny  stream  flow- 
ing by  the  common  beyond  the  Brown  Eocks, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Enchanted  Cavern ' — 
that  was  what  she  said.  How  can  I  ever  get 
there  ?  And  perhaps  she  would  whistle  her- 
self off  again  if  I  did  !" 

Turning  round,  disconsolately,  he  saw  the 
two  farmers'  wives  already  putting  their 
baskets  together  to  go  away.  They  did  not 
look  the  least  astonished. 

"  Do  you  know  who  the  goose  -  girl  is 
who  was  here  but  just  now?"  he  said  to 
them. 

"  She  who  has  just  driven  away  in  her 
little  cart  ?"  said  one  of  them. 

"  Did  she  drive  away  1"  he  said. 

"  Surely,"  said  the  woman  ;  "did  you  not 
see  the  piebald  pony  kicking  a  little  as  it  set 
off  ?  A  pretty  pony  !  No,  I  do  not  know 
who  she  is — she  was  never  here  before.  A 
pretty,  civil-spoken  girl,  but  not  of  these  parts, 
by  her  talking." 
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"  Not  of  these  parts  very  certainly," 
thought  the  Prince.  ".By  this  time  she  is 
probably  driving  her  pony  overhead  in  the 
air,  though  I  cannot  see  her,  or  down  in  the 
ground  under  my  feet,  on  her  way  to  the 
Enchanted  Cavern.  A  piebald,  too — the  fairies' 
favourite  steeds  !  Small  chance  of  my  learn- 
ing anything.  However,  I  can  but  try.  c  The 
Brown  Rocks  beyond  the  Enchanted  Cavern," 
he  repeated  slowly  to  himself. 

Brunela  quickly  made  her  way  home,  or 
rather  the  pony  made  it  for  her.  She  had  no 
sooner  blown  her  whistle  than  she  found  her- 
self again  in  the  little  cart,  Fidele  behind  her, 
though  all  the  other  geese  had  disappeared ; 
and,  looking  round,  she  saw  that  they  were 
close  to  the  entrance  to  the  Enchanted  Cavern. 
Suddenly  the  pony  stopped,  and,  shaking  his 
wavy  mane,  seemed  to  say — "  I  can  take  you 
no  farther."  Brunela  got  down,  and  Fidele 
followed  her.  She  stood  still  in  some  curi- 
osity to  see  what  the  pony  would  do.  He 
shook  his  head  again,  and  gave  a  little  neigh, 
as  if  in  farewell ;  then  trotted  quietly  up  to 
the  rocky  door  and  neighed  again,  when  the 
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door  opened,  and  pony  and  cart  disappeared 
from  sight. 

Brunela  gave  a  sigh. 

"  I  suppose  the  fairy  will  do  nothing  more 
for  me  for  a  whole  year,"  she  said  sadly. 

"  Patience,  Princess — patience,"  said  Fidele. 

They  were  in  good  time.  The  goose- 
mother  greeted  them  with  a  kindly  word;  but, 
as  before,  asked  nothing  as  to  where  they  had 
been  or  what  Brunela  had  done.  And  the 
days  went  on  again  in  the  old  way,  only 
Brunela  felt  less  impatient,  for  she  said  to 
herself-  -"  One  year  more,  and  then  the  three 
years  will  be  over."  And  as  she  sat  on  the 
hillside  watching  her  geese  in  the  early 
summer  mornings,  when  the  clear  light  made 
each  shoot,  each  blade  of  grass  almost,  stand 
out  sharp  and  distinct  against  the  pale  blue 
sky,  or  in  the  golden  afternoon,  when  soft 
mists  seemed  to  cover  all  with  a  fairy  veil, — the 
little  goose-girl  would  think  sometimes  :  "In 
days  to  come  I  shall  often  remember  my 
lonely  hours  on  the  common ;  I  shall  never 
forget  the  lessons  of  patience  they  have 
taught  me.  It  may  be,  even — for  life,  I  have 
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always  heard,  is  full  of  troubles- -it  may  be  I 
shall  sometimes  wish  I  were  here  again,  with 
the  sun  and  the  sky  and  the  soft  sweet  air, 
and  the  little  wild  birds  singing  overhead." 

And  the  third  year  drew  on  to  its  end,  till 
one  day  old  Fidele,  standing  beside  Brunela  as 
the  afternoon  was  closing  in,  said  to  her  in  a 
quiet  voice  : 

"  Princess,  the  day  after  to-morrow  will  be 
the  end  of  your  three  years'  service." 

Brunela  was  silent.  She  did  not  say  as 
before,  "What  shall  I  do?"— "Where  shall  I 
go  ? ';  She  waited  to  be  told. 

"  You  have  learnt  patience,  Princess,"  said 
her  faithful  companion.  "  I  would  tell  you 
if  I  could,  though  you  have  not  asked  me,  what 
is  to  be,  but  I  know  it  not.  However,  there  are 
good  signs :  a  bird  was  singing  loudly  beside 
the  hut  this  morning  before  you  were  awake, 
and  there  were  notes  in  its  song  that  told  me 
whence  it  came ;  and  never  has  the  silver 
whistle  shone  more  brightly." 

"  No,"  said  Brunela,  looking  at  it  as  she 
held  it  in  her  hand  ;  "  that  is  true." 

"  Then,  once  again,  Princess — and  for  the 
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last    time    I    hope  — I   would    say    to    you 
c  patience.' 

"  Not  for  the  last  time,  Fidele.  I  fancy  one 
must  always  need  patience ;  and  I  trust  you 
will  always  be  near  me  to  say  it." 

And  then  the  goose -girl  collected  her  flock, 
and  they  went  quietly  home. 

The  next  morning  passed  as  usual ;  but 
about  midday,  a  strange  sound  caught 
Brunela's  ears,  which  had  grown  sharp  as 
those  of  a  fawn  through  her  lonely  life  in  the 
open  air.  It  was  the  sharp  gallop  of  a  horse. 
She  laid  her  head  to  the  ground  the  better  to 
hear  it. 

"  It  is  far  off — very  far  off  still,"  she  said  to 
herself;  "but  it  is  coming  nearer."  And  her 
heart  began  to  beat  almost  as  fast  as  the  ever- 
faster  coming  steps,  as  she  asked  herself  who 
and  what  it  could  be.  And  when  the  horse 
drew  near  enough  for  a  rider  in  complete 
horseman's  dress  to  be  distinguished  she 
trembled  so  that  she  scarce  knew  what  to 
do. 

"  Oh,  Fidele,"  she  whispered,  "  suppose  it 
is  some  messenger  of  the  king's  come  to  take 
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me  away  and  conceal  me  in  some  dark  prison, 
or  perhaps  to  kill  me !" 

And  this  time,  instead  of  "  patience/' 
Fidele  found  a  new  word.  "  Courage,  Princess," 
he  said-  -"  courage." 

The  horse  had  stopped  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, and  the  rider  had  dismounted.  As  he 
drew  quite  near  Brunela  timidly  looked  up, 
and  all  her  fears  disappeared,  for  her  best 
hopes  were  fulfilled.  It  was  Frido. 

He  came  slowly  towards  her,  and  as  he 
drew  quite  close  she  saw  that  he  still  looked 
grave  and  anxious,  though  there  was  an  eager 

O  '  O  o 

light  in  his  eyes  that  had  not  been  there  before. 
When  he  reached  Brunela,  to  her  amazement, 
instead  of  greeting  her  as  she  expected  with 
some  kindly  words,  he  knelt  on  one  knee,  and 
silently  kissed  her  little  brown  hand  before  he 
spoke. 

"  Prince  Frido  ! "  she  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

"  Princess  Brunela  ! "  lie  replied.  ' '  Yes,  you 
may  look  amazed,  but  I  know  you  at  last. 
How  it  came  to  pass  that  I  did  not  know  you 
at  first  I  cannot  understand.  Still  I  had  some 
instinct  that  told  me  that  from  the  little 
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peasant  maiden  I  would  learn  what  I  sought. 
I  had  not  realised  that  Brunela  would  be  no 
longer  a  child.  And  I  have  done  your  bid- 
ding. I  have  corne  for  tidings  of  the  lost 
Princess  to  the  lonely  common,  near  the  tiny 
stream  beyond  the  Brown  Rocks,  and  here  I 
have  found  her." 

"  But  how  did  you.  get  here  ?  Did  you 
pass  through  the  Enchanted  Cavern  V'  said 
Brunela. 

Frido  nodded  his  head. 

"  I  got  in  without  great  difficulty,"  he  said." 
"  I  think  the  fairies  had  planned  it  all.  But 
for  some  time  I  was  in  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  I  should  ever  get  out.  But  here  I  am 
at  last.  And  I  have  great  news  for  you, 
Princess.  My  father  will  no  longer  oppose 
what  I  do  ;  he  is  enfeebled  by  a  mortal  illness, 
and  only  desires  your  forgiveness.  You  will 
not  refuse  it?* 

"  No,"  said  Brunela,  "  for  the  thanks  I  owe 
to  you  have  more  than  cancelled  his  treatment 
of  me/' 

"  And  to-morrow,"  Frido  went  on,  "  you  are 
expected  in  your  own  country." 
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"  To-morrow,"  said  Brunela,  "  I  shall  have 
been  three  years  a  goose-girl." 

"  If  I  may  advise  you,"  said  Friclo,  "  come 
as  you  are.  Let  it  be  seen  what  you  have 
patiently  borne  ;  your  people  will  love  and  re- 
spect you  the  more,  for  they  have  had  enough 
of  falsity  and  selfishness  and  oppression." 

Brunela  smiled.     "As  you  will,"  she  said. 

"It  is   the  last  time   I  shall  ever  wear  my 

peasant  dress,  and  I  have  learnt  to  love  it. 

And  I  will,  of  course,  bring  with  me  my  best 

*and  most  faithful  friend,  my  good  old  Fi ' 

She  did  not  finish  the  word,  for,  on  look- 
ing round,  she  saw  that  the  gander  had  disap- 
peared. With  a  little  cry  of  distress  she  was 
hastening  to  look  for  him,  when  a  voice  stopped 
her.  Beside  her  stood  Fidele,  in  his  own 
character- -the  kind  old  man  with  the  gray 
beard,  whom  she  remembered  since  her  baby- 
hood. 

"Oh,  Fidele!"  she  exclaimed.  "How 
thankful  I  am  to  see  you  again  like  yourself ! 
Oh,  how  glad  I  am  your  enchantment  is 
over  V: 

"  Yes,  my  Princess/'  said  the  good  old  man. 
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"  I  would  do  anything  to  serve  you,  as  you 
know,  but  as  it  was  no  longer  necessary,  I  feel, 
that  though  you  may  not  object  to  returning 
to  your  own  country  dressed  as  a  goose-girl,  I 
very  much  prefer  not  being  seen  there  in  the 
guise  of  a  gander.  And  I  can  leave  my  nomi- 
nal owner,  the  goose-mother,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, for  to-morrow,  as  you  will  remember, 
I  become  your  own  property/' 

But  for  all  that,  the  old  goose-mother  was 
not  forgotten.  The  most  comfortable  cottage 
in  the  new  little  Queen's  dominions  was  pre- 
pared for  her,  and  in  it  she  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  with  no  drawback  to  her  comfort  but 
occasional  twinges  of  rheumatism.  And  the 
finest  geese  in  the  country  were  supposed  to 
come  from  her  flock. 

Brunela  was  mistaken  in  supposing  she 
would  never  again  wear  her  goose-girl  dress. 
For  a  request  was  made  to  her  by  her  loving 
and  repentant  subjects,  that  once  a  year,  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  return,  she  would  clothe 
herself  in  her  peasant  garb.  And  there  were 
not  a  few  among  her  people  who  declared  that, 
thus  arrayed,  she  was  even  more  sweet  and 
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attractive  than  in  her  beautiful  robes  of 
state.  And  among  these  was  the  Prince 
Frido. 

He  returned  to  his  own  land,  which  he  ruled 
in  his  father's  place  well  and  wisely.  And  I 
have  heard  tell — though  for  this  I  cannot 
vouch,  as  all  these  events  took  place  so  long 
ago- -before  fairies  had  ceased  to  interfere  for 
good  or  bad  in  mortal  affairs-  -that  some  of  the 
facts  must  be  received  with  reservation  ;  but 
I  have  heard  tell  that  as  time  went  on 
Brunela  found  it  sometimes  trying  and  difficult 
to  reign  alone,  even  over  so  dutiful  a  nation, 
and  that  Prince  Frido,  who  had  never  given  in 
to  marrying  the  short  -  sighted  Princess  of 
Goldensprings,  became  her  husband. 

This  is  at  least  highly  probable.  But  one 
thing  is  certain.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the 
history  I  have  related  to  you  that  in  a  certain 
country  geese  are  more  highly  esteemed  than 
any  other  feathered  biped,  and  that  on  a  cer- 
tain day  of  the  year  it  is  considered  a  mark  of 
disrespect  to  the  sovereign  almost  amounting 
to  high  treason  to  dine  off  any  other  dish  than 
roast  goose;  as  to  the  apple  sauce,  much 
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research    lias   failed   to    discover    satisfactory 
evidence.' 


"  Well  done,  dears,"  said  Aunt  Anna,  and 
then  everybody  clapped  their  hands,  and  Di 
and  I  felt  rather  foolish,  as  you  can  fancy.  I 
did  not  mean  to  say  "  Di  and  /;"  it  came 
without  my  thinking,  but  I  may  as  well  leave 
it,  now  that  I  have  written  it. 

"It  is  quite  a  long  story,  isn't  it,  aunt?" 
said  Honor.  "  I  think  they  have  done  it  so 
well." 

;  We  had  begun  it  before,  you  know,"  said  Di. 
Yes,  a  good  deal  of  it  was  done,"  I  added. 
"  It  was  Miss  Lilley  that  told  it  us.  She  has 
told  us  several,  but  though  she  doesn't  make 
them  herself,  she  won't  tell  us  where  she  gets 
them.  I  think  they  are  made  up  from  old 
stories  she  reads." 

"  Swedish,  I  think,"  said  Di. 

"  No,  not  Swedish — Swa-  -Swe — I  can't 
remember,"  I  said. 

"  Swabian,  perhaps,"  said  Aunt  Anna. 

"  Yes,  that  was  it.  But  she  mixes  them 
all  up  together." 


(C 
(( 
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"  The  only  tiling,  I  think,"  said  Lalage, 
who  had  been  sitting  very  still,  "  is  that  there 
should  have  been  more  about  Brunela  marry- 
ing that  nice  Frido.  I  am  sure  they  felled  in 
love  with  each  other.  And  fairy  stories  are 
always  so  nice  about  princes  and  princesses 
marrying  each  other,  and  having  such  beauti- 
ful dresses  and  feasts." 

"  You  will  make  yours  end  the  proper  way 
-won't  you,  Lalage  ? "  said  Leonard. 

"  And  who's  ready  for  to-morrow  V'  said 
Aunt  Anna,  "  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  shall 
not  be  here." 

Again  we  all  looked  at  each  other  in  the 
usual  way,  though  Di  and  I  and  Leonard  and 
Aunt  Anna  felt  we  were  no  longer  to  be 
counted.  AVe  were  like  "rovers"  in  croquet, 
though  of  course  I  can  scarcely  remember 
croquet ;  it  has  been  out  of  fashion  such  a  long 
time !  But  the  little  ones  play  it  sometimes 
with  the  old  sets,  so  we  know  the  names. 

"  I  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  secretary  to  the 
society,"  said  Honor,  "  so  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  telling  you  that  a  story  will  be  ready  for 
to-morrow,  but  the  author  particularly  wishes 
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to  remain  incognito,  so  we  are  going  to  ask 
Leonard  to  be  so  kind  as  to  read  it  to  us." 

We  were  very  pleased  to  hear  this,  only  the 
little  ones  bothered  rather  about  what  "  incog- 
nito "  meant ;  and  Leslie  told  them  such  rubbish 
that  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  they  ended 
by  thinking  it  was. 
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STOKY    IV. 

:  LEFT   BEHIND. 


"  I  tell  it  to  you,  that  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  you." 

Redgauntlet. 

11  HE  was  a  very  little  fellow,  really'  (this  is 
the  beginning  of  the  story  Leonard  read  aloud 
for  the  "  anonymous  "  author),  "  though — espe- 
cially when  he  had  on  his  new  ulster,  which 
came  down  to  his  heels — he  thought  himself 
very  big.  He  had  on  his  ulster  to-day  for 
travelling,  though  it  was  early  summer  and  by 
no  means  cold;  but  the  ulster  was  a  light 
tw^eed  one  and  not  at  all  heavy,  and  his  mother 
said  it  would  keep  him  tidy,  and  that  the 
evening  might  be  chilly.  And  he  had  no 
objection  ;  indeed  I  think  some  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  he  was  to  wear  his  ulster  on  the 
journey  had  been  the  only  thing  interfering 
with  his  perfect  satisfaction  for  some  days 
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past.  They  started  pretty  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  were  not  to  arrive  at  their 
journey's  end  till  late  at  night. " 

"  Later  than  you've  ever  been  up  before/' 
said  he-  -we  may  as  well  call  him  Tom — said 
Tom  to  his  sister,  who  was  not  quite  two  years 
younger  than  he,  and  of  course  a  much  smaller 
person. 

Bessie  tried  hard  to  think  if  she  hadn't  been 
up  later  than  ten  o'clock  some  time  in  her  life, 
but  a  slight  confusion  in  her  mind  as  to  how 
many  numbers  after  ten  one  could  be  up  later 
before  the  night  got  little  again  by  going  back 
to  "  one,"  made  her  think  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valour  in  her  discussion  with  Tom,  and 
she  said  nothing. 

And  now  they  were  in  the  train,  and  had 
been  in  it  for  so  many  hours  that  they  had 
left  off  thinking  a  long  journey  the  nicest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  had  begun  to  wish  very 
earnestly  that  they  were  near  its  end.  It  was 
growing  so  late  in  the  afternoon  that  it  might 
almost  be  called  evening  ;  the  sun  was  sinking 
in  the  sky,  which  was  gray  and  stormy-looking, 
so  that  it  seemed  later  than  it  really  was, 
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They  had  had  so-called  "  dinner  "  in  the  train, 
and  tea-time  was  past. 

"  It's  horrid  having  to  go  out  without  tea/' 
said  Tom  to  Bessie  ;  "  if  I  had  my  way  we'd 
have  it  in  the  train.  There's  a  fellow  at 
school '  -Tom  had  been  at  school  half-a-  quarter 
— "  who  told  me  he  had  a  machine  for  boiling 
water  with  some  sort  of  stuff.  I'd  have  one 
of  those,  and  make  tea  all  right  if  I  were 
mother." 

"  We'd  need  sugar  and  cream  too,"  said 
Bessie,  to  whom  Tom's  idea  seemed  very  de- 
lightful but  highly  impossible. 

"  Of  course,  silly.  Who  said  we  wouldn't  ? 
Well,  we  could  bring  them  with  us,  or  if  the 
cream  got  sour  we  could  get  some  at  the 
refreshment-room  at  one  of  the  stations." 

"  But  if  we  could  get  cream  there,"  said 
Bessie,  "  we  might  as  well  get  all  of  the  tea 
and  have  no  trouble." 

Tom  gave  a  little  grunt  of  dissatisfaction, 
but  had  no  answer  quite  ready. 

Mother,  who  had  been  listening  to  what 
they  said,  though  they  did  not  know  it,  an- 
swered instead : 
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"  That  is  exactly  what  we  mean  to  do, 
Bessie.  In  a  few  minutes  we  shall  be  at 
"Wetherfield  Junction,  where  we  stay  twenty- 
five  minutes  or  half-an-hour — quite  long  enough 
to  have  tea,  which  will  refresh  us  all  before  we  go 
spinning  on  again.  For  we  hardly  stop  again 
before  we  get  to  Avontou,  do  we  ?"  she  asked, 
turning  to  the  children's  father. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  We  run  straight  through, 
I  am  glad  to  say." 

"  I'm  not,"  said  Tom.  "  I  like  to  get  out 
and  stretch  my  legs  a  little,  now  and  then,"  at 
which  his  father  and  mother  looked  at  each 
other  and  smiled.  The  legs  which  required  so 
much  stretching  were  so  very  short  and  sturdy, 
and  besides,  Tom  said  "  thretch '  or  "  fretch," 
or  something  like  that,  as  he  still  had  the 
remains  of  a  lisp,  which  came  out  in  difficult 
words. 

"  I  may  walk  about  the  station  at  What- 
everfield,  mayn't  I,  mother?"  he  went  on,  not 
seeing  the  smile.  "  Father  always  walks  about 
the  station  till  the  train  is  almost  going,  don't 
you,  father?" 

Yes,"  said  his  mother,  "  but  your  father's 
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legs  are  a  good  deal  longer  than  yours  to  jump 
in  quickly  with,  my  boy.  Besides,  I  am  often 
afraid,  even  for  him,  that  he  may  be  left 
behind.  I  think  the  nerves  of  the  weaker  sex 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  more  than 
they  are  in  such  circumstances  by  you  men/' 
she  added. 

Tom  felt  much  gratified ;  his  mother  must 
be  meaning  his  father  and  him,  surely,  as  she 
said  "  men."  He  got  quite  red  with  pleasure, 
but  as  it  was  rather  dusky  in  the  carriage,  I 
don't  think  any  one  saw. 

"  Oh,  Tom,"  said  little  Bessie,  "  don't  walk 
about  the  station  like  that  till  the  train  goes. 
I  should  be  so  'wightened.  And  only  'fink  if 
you  was  left  behind  1 " 

"  'Twouldn't  much  matter,"  said  Torn.  "  I'd 
come  on  by  the  next  train/' 

"  But  there  isn't  a  next  train  to  Avonton  till 
to-morrow  morning,"  said  his  father.  "  You'd 
have  hours  to  wait  there — half  the  night — alone. 
No,  no  ;  no  tricks  of  that  kind,  my  boy." 

At  which  Tom  felt  and  looked  rather  dis- 
gusted, but  this  nobody  saw  either,  and  they 
whizzed  on  to  Wetherfield  Junction. 
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It  was  very  pleasant  to  get  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  have  some  nice  tea  in  the  refreshment 
room.     Bessie  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  she 
nudged  Tom  to  ask  him  if  it  wasn't  nice  to 
have  cups  and  saucers  instead  of  mugs  with 
their  names  on,  as  they  still  had  in  the  nursery 
.at  home.     But  Tom  pretended  not  to  hear ; 
he    wasn't   very   much    inclined    for   nursery 
reminiscences  just  then.     And  when  tea  was 
over,  and  mother  said  she  would  be  glad  to  be 
back  in  the  carriage  to  settle  Bessie  comfort- 
ably, so  that  she  could  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey,  he  begged  so  earnestly  to  be  allowed 
to  wralk  about  a  little  that  his  mother  at  last 
consented.     His  father  had  gone  off  to   the 
bookstall  to  see  if  he  could  get  an  evening 
paper,  so  Tom  had  it  all  to  himself,  and  walked 
about  in   his  glory,  hands  well  down  in  his 
ulster  pockets,  and  a  general  air  of  being  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion,  knowing  all  about  travel- 
ling, and  railway  stations,  and  everything,  that 
would  have   been  very   amusing  to  any  one 
that  had  time  to  notice  him. 

Now   the   railway  station    at   Wetherfield 
Junction,   though    not    a   very  large    one,   is 
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rather  confusing  to  any  one  not  accustomed 
to  it,  for  it  has  two  or  three  platforms,  where 
the  trains  steam  in  and  steam  out,  which 
exactly  resemble  each  other.  "  Stay  here," 
Tom's  mother  had  said  to  him  when  she  and 
Bessie  went  on  to  the  carriage,  the  train  being 
a  long  one,  and  their  compartment  some  way 
forward  in  it ;  "  stay  here  on  this  platform,  and 
then  you  cannot  get  lost.  There  are  twelve 
minutes  till  the  train  goes,  and  your  father 
will  be  coming  directly." 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom,  and  then  he  began 
pacing  up  and  down.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
two  or  three  times,  but  after  about  the  third 
time  he  got  tired  of  the  advertisement  pictures 
on  the  walls,  and  of  reading,  or  trying  to  read; 
the  addresses  on  a  heap  of  luggage  waiting  to 
be  put  into  the  train. 

"  I  may  as  well  just  go  a  few  steps 
farther,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  see  if  father's 


coming." 


The  few  steps  turned  into  a  good  many  ; 
he  did  not  see  anything  of  his  father  ;  and 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  twelve 
minutes  must  be  nearly  over ;  so  he  hurried 
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back,  as  he  thought,  to  the  platform  where 
his  mother  had  told  him  to  stay.  There 
everything  seemed  quiet;  the  train  was  stand- 
ing calmly,  with  no  signs  of  the  bustle  of 
immediate  departure. 

"  It  can't  be  going  just  yet,"  said  Tom 
to  himself.  "  There's  no  hurry.  I  wonder 
why  father's  so  long.  I  wish  I  had  a  watch, 
and  then  I  should  always  know  the  time 
exactly." 

And  again  he  strolled  up  and  down,  being 
once  or  twice  stopped  in  his  walk  by  some 
large  coloured  advertisement,  which  he  won- 
dered he  had  not  noticed  before.  But  at 
last  even  the  charms  of  independence  ceased  to 
amuse  him. 

"  It  must  be  time  for  the  train  to  go,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  I  think  I'll  go  and  get  in." 

He  went  up  to  that  part  of  the  train  where 
their  compartment  was.  He  looked  into  two 
or  three  carriages,  but  no  mother  or  Bessie 
was  to  be  seen  ;  no  familiar  voice  called  out 
"  Ah,  Tom,  jump  in  ; '  strangest  of  all,  every 
carriage  he  looked  into  was  empty!  How 
could  it  be  ?  Tom's  heart  began  to  beat ;  and, 
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growing  nervous,  lie  ran  up  and  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  passenger  carriages  two  or 
three  times,  hardly  knowing  what  he  was 
doing,  with  a  wild  idea  that  somehow  or 
other  he  should  still  find  those  he  sought- -in 
the  same  way  that  when  one  has  lost  anything, 
one  looks  again  and  again  in  the  very  drawer 
or  box  one  has  already  thoroughly  searched. 
For  where  could  they  be  ?  The  train  was  there. 
Where  were  the  passengers  ?  Where — as  a  new 
idea  struck  him — where  was  the  engine  ?  His 
eyes  ran  along  the  row  of  carriages — nothing 
but  carriages ;  there  was  no  engine.  Was  it 
possible  that  this  was  not  their  train  at  all, 
but  just  a  row  of  empty  carriages  waiting  ? 

Growing  wild  with  fear,  Tom  ran  back 
down  the  platform,  which  was  perfectly 
deserted ;  till  at  last,  on  turning  a  corner,  he 
saw  a  group  of  porters,  apparently  in  no  hurry, 
moving  some  empty  trucks.  He  flew  to  the 
first  he  came  across. 

"Which  way  shall  I  go?"  he  cried.  "Show 
me  the  way- -oh  please  do- -to  the  train;  I've 
lost  my  way." 

"  Which  train  ? "  said  the  man.     "  There's 
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lots  of  time,  whichever  it  is.  There's  no  train 
starting  just  yet  for  nowhere — not  for  half 
an  hour  or  more.  Is  it  for  Upperton  ?  or 
Wheeldley  ?  Upperton's  not  made  yet." 

"  Upperton,"  repeated  Tom  in  complete 
confusion — though  afterwards  he  did  wonder 
how  there  could  be  a  train  to  a  place  which 
wasn't  made  yet.  "  No,  no  ;  it's  not  there. 
I  can't-  -  oh,  I  can't — remember  the  name. 
It's  a  long  way,  and  mother  said  the  train 
would  go  in  twelve  minutes,  and  it's  more  than 
that.  Oh,  do — do  show  me  the  place  it  goes 
from,"  he  continued,  beginning  to  dance  about 

7  J  c  O 

in  his  eagerness  and  terror. 

The  men  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Can  it  be  the  express  for  Avonton  he's 
wanting  ? '  said  another  —  a  younger  and 
superior-looking  man,  whom  Tom  understood 
more  easily. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  cried.  "  That's  it.  We're 
going  to  Avonton  by  the  express  train.  That's 
it — now  you  can  show  me,"  and  he  pulled  the 
porter's  hand  to  get  him  to  come. 

"  Bless  me  ! '  said  the  first  man,  "  much 
good  showing  you  the  place  would  do  you, 
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master.     She's  been  off  ever  so  long — seven- 
teen minutes,"  lie  added,  taking  out  his  watch. 

"  She  ?"  said  Tom,  looking  dazed. 

"  He  means  the  express,"  said  the  younger 
man.  "  They  —  we  -  -  always  call  the  trains 
'she.'" 

"  And  is  it  gone-  -is  the  train  gone  ?  Oh, 
it  cant  be,"  said  Tom — poor  Tom — all  the 
remains  of  his  courage  giving  way,  and  the 
tears  rushing  to  his  eyes.  "  They  couldn't 
have  gone  and  left  me  behind." 

And  then  there  came  back  to  his  mind  the 
boastful  way  he  had  spoken  to  dear  little 
Bessie,  when  she  had  begged  him  to  run  no 
risk ;  how  he  had  said  he  wouldn't  care,  he'd 
come  on  by  the  next  train,  or  some  such 
nonsense.  Dear,  dear  Bessie  !  how  she  would 
be  crying  and  sobbing  by  now  !  Oh,  what 
would  he  give  to  be  in  his  seat  in  the  railway 
carriage  beside  her !  oh,  how  could  they  have 
left  him  ? 

The  last  words  he  repeated  again  aloud 
without  knowing  it. 

They  couldn't  have  known  you  were  left 
behind,  sir,"  said  the  young  porter,  and  his 
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quiet,  respectful  manner  made  Tom  feel  a  little 
less  miserable.  "  They  couldn't  have  found  it 
out  till  the  train  had  started — and  then  what 
could  they  do  ?  Nothing  for  it  but  to  wait 
till  the  train  stops.  Were  you  travelling 
with  your  parents,  sir  ? ' 

"  Yes,  that's  right — make  him  tell  all  you 
can.  There's  never  no  knowing  what  tricks 
some  of  these  London  chaps  may  be  up  to — 
maybe  it's  a  do,"  said  the  rough-spoken  north- 
country  man,  in  what  was  meant  to  be  an 
"  aside  '  to  his  companions;  but  Tom  heard  it, 
and  understood  enough  to  be  vaguely  indignant 
and  frightened  at  the  same  time. 

"  I'm  not  a  London  tricking  chap,"  he 
began  fiercely,  but  burst  into  fresh  tears  again. 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  ;  of  course  I 
was  travelling  with  father  and  mother  and 
Bessie." 

"  To  Avonton  ? '  said  the  young  porter, 
gently,  frowning  at  the  other.  "  Can  you 
give  the  address  there  ?  I  can  telegraph  per- 
haps. Have  you  any  money  with  you  ? ' 

Tom  felt  in  his  pockets  with  a  sudden  gush 
of  hope.  He  had  money  in  his  purse — ten 
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shillings  in  gold  and  a  shilling  and  some 
<  • "  i  >pers.  W  hat  might  not  such  riches  achieve  ? 
Perhaps  stop  the  train  and  send  him  on  to 
overtake  it  in  one  for  himself  specially  ?  But 
his  poor  little  face  grew  blank  again  as  his 
fingers  closed  on  no  purse,  and  a  recollection 
dawned  on  him. 

"  I  gave  it  to  my  mother  to  keep  for  nie  in 
her  bag,"  he  said.  "  I've  only  these/'  and  he 
held  out  fourpence  halfpenny  in  coppers;  "  and 
I  don't  know  the  address,"  he  added  dolefully. 

"  Umph,"  said  the  suspicious  porter,  turning 
away  surlily.  "Well,  it's  no  business  of 


mine.' 


"  You're  a  fool,  Hedges,"  said  the  younger 
porter  angrily,  following  him  and  stopping  him. 
"  It  is  your  business  ;  the  child  spoke  to  you 
first,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  my 
time's  up,  for  I'm  on  for  night-work,  and  if  I 
don't  go  home  now  for  a  bit  I'll  get  neither 
sleep  nor  supper ;  for  you  know  I've  a  good  way 
to  walk.  I'll  look  after  him  when  I  come 
back  if  he's  to  be  sent  on  by  the  early  express. 
There'll  maybe  be  a  telegraph  coming  about 
him  to  the  station-master." 
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"  Well,  well,"  said  the  man  who  was  called 
Hedges.  "  Til  see  to  him.  The  station- 
master's  out — he  went  off  when  the  express 
had  started,  and  he  won't  be  back  for  an  hour. 
I'll  see  to  him  till  then ; ' '  and  so,  though  only 
half  satisfied,  the  young  porter  went  off,  with 
a  friendly  nod  to  Tom,  and  advice  to  him  to 
keep  up  his  spirits. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  Hedges  turned  to 
Tom,  and  told  him  rather  grumpily  to  sit  down 
for  a  bit  till  he  had  got  through  with  what  he 
was  doing,  and  then  he'd  "  see  till  him."  Tom, 
feeling  more  miserable  than  ever,  now  the 
young  porter  had  gone,  did  as  he  was  told,  on 
a  bench  standing  close  by.  But  a  minute  or 
two  later  some  lamp-men  happening  to  come 
by  and  catching  sight  of  him,  asked  Hedges 
what  he  was  doing  there.  Hedges  threw  a 
glance  at  him  over  his  shoulder,  and  entered 
into  an  explanation  to  the  lamp-men  in  a  low 
voice,  every  now  and  then  glancing  in  the 
same  surly  way  at  poor  Tom,  who,  anxiously 
straining  his  ears,  caught  two  or  three  words 
which  set  his  heart  beating  faster  than  ever 
with  fright,  for  among  them,  the  words 
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"police  station"  and  "serve  him  right,"  met  his 
cars.  Hedges,  had  Tom  only  known  it,  did  not 
mean  what  he  said,  and  had  he  been  older, 
the  way  in  which  the  other  men  half  laughed 
at  the  porter,  saying,  as  they  walked  off, 
"  Surly  old  beggar !  always  a-grumbling  is 
Hedges,"  would  have  reassured  him.  But  the 
child's  nerves  were  by  this  time  thoroughly 
upset ;  it  was  past  his  usual  hour  for  going  to 
bed  and  he  had  been  more  or  less  excited  for 
some  days  with  the  prospect  of  the  journey. 
And  then  he  was  very  young  and  very 
inexperienced,  and  unaccustomed  to  act  for 
himself;  and  his  poor  little  brain  was  in  a  whirl 
of  confusion  and  terror,  on  to  which  the  terrible 
words  that  Hedges  had  let  fall,  laid  the  last  straw. 
"Police'  -Could  he  be  put  in  prison  for 
being  lost  ?  And  vague  remembrances  ran 
through  his  mind  of  stories  he  had  heard  of 
poor  children  found  on  doorsteps  being  shut  up 
by  the  police,  or  sent  to  the  workhouse.  And 
once  in  prison  or  in  the  workhouse,  thought 
poor  Tom,  how  could  he  ever  get  out  again,  or 
how  could  his  parents  ever  know  where  to  find 
him  ? 
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He  sat  perfectly  still  as  long  as  Hedges  was 
near  him,  but  when  in  a  few  minutes  the  porter 
moved  off  with  an  empty  truck  to  another  part 
of  the  station,  with  a  grunt  to  Tom  to  stay 
where  he  was,  Tom  but  waited  for  him  to  be 
well  out  of  sight  to  gather  up  his  garments 
and  flee  ;  he  did  so  literally,  for  the  long  skirts 
of  the  delightful  ulster  were  difficult  to  run 
with,  and  had  he  not  been  terrified  to  risk  an 
instant's  delay  he  would  have  stopped  to  take 
it  off  first.  But  the  vision  of  Hedges  pursued 
him ;  he  ran  and  ran,  more  than  once  nearly 
falling  in  his  hot,  nervous  haste.  He  had  been 
not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  station,  though 
he  did  not  know  it ;  and  he  soon  found  himself 
outside  and  unobserved,  for  it  was  a  quiet 
time  at  the  junction- -no  important  trains 
coming  or  going.  And  on  ran  Tom- -whither 
he  knew  not,  but  away  from  Hedges ;  that 
was  for  the  moment  his  one  idea,  almost  over- 
powering his  misery  at  finding  himself  left 
behind. 

Now,  I  must  tell  you  that  Wetherfield 
Station- -or  rather  I  should  say  Wetherfield 
Junction  Station — is,  like  many  other  country 
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junctions,  close  beside  no  town  or  even  village. 
It  is  an  important  station  of  its  kind,  as  several 
lines  meet  there,  and  it  requires  therefore  a 
large  staff  of  railway  officials,  so  a  sort  of  little 
railway   village    of    twenty   or    thirty    small 
cottages,  and  one  or  two  rather  better  houses, 
has  sprung  up  round  about  it.     But   except 
for  these,  which  Tom  soon  left  behind  him, 
there  is  no  town  within  seven  or  eight  miles- 
no  village  even  nearer  than  Wetherfield  itself, 
which  is  quite  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
station,  whose  name  might  mislead  any  traveller 
bound  for  the   village  into  thinking  he   had 
already  reached  it ;  —  -  if  there   ever  are  any 
travellers  for   Wetherfield !      There  must  be 
sometimes,  I  suppose,  but  not  very  often ;  it 
is  the  quietest  and  sleepiest  of  little  villages. 
It  is  really  difficult  to  believe  when  one  wakes 
there  of  a  summer  morning — as  has  been  my 
happy  fortune  more  than  once-  -to  believe  that 
the   great  iron  highway  through  England  is 
within  three  miles  of  one — the  birds  are   so 
tame,  the  grass  and  trees  so  innocent  of  any- 
thing like  smoke,  the  houses  so  old  and  ivy- 
covered,  the  people — to  all    appearance  any 
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way  —  -  so  old-fashionedly  contented  ;  in  the 
one  shop  it  is  so  wonderfully  difficult  to  get 
anything  one  wants  that  one  is  really  carried 
back  in  imagination  to  the  picturesque  but 
most  inconvenient  "  good  old  times,"  when  the 
London  coach  rattled  down  the  main  street 
once  a  week,-  -when  letters  came  every  three 
days,  and  cost  eightpence  each,- -when  to  be 
snowed  up  every  winter  was  a  common 
occurrence  ! 

And  through  this  still  only  half-awakened 
little  place  came  tearing  along  that  summer 
night — for  it  was  growing  past  evening — our 
poor  little  lost  Tom,  in  his  very  nineteenth- 
century  ulster — his  face  and  eyes  swollen  with 
crying,  and  panting  sobs  bursting  from  him 
with  every  breath. 

He  had  not  been  running  all  the  time  since 
he  left  the  station ;  his  strength  would  not 
have  allowed  it.  He  had  stopped  after  he  had 
run  for  a  mile  or  so,  and  had  rested  in  a  field 
behind  a  hedge,  but  steps  coming  near  had 
frightened  him,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  past 
he  had  set  off  again. 

How  he  had  found  the  road  to  the  village 

o 
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I  do  not  know ;    being  a  town-bred  boy  he 

O  v 

naturally,  I  suppose,  kept  to  the  highway,  and 
followed  it  in  preference  to  any  side  path  or 
lane.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening  Tom  came  running 
down  the  main  village  street. 

Where  he  was  going-  -what  he  \vas  looking 
for-  -he  could  not  have  told ;  he  had  begun 
running  again  when  he  got  into  the  village, 

O          O  o  O     " 

because  he  had  caught  sight  of  a  man  at  a 
cottage  door  who  he  fancied  looked  like 
Hedges ;  but  after  a  while,  when  he  found 
that  no  one  was  following  him,  he  went  more 
slowly.  Nearly  all  the  houses  were  already 
closed  for  the  night ;  there  were  few  lights  to 
be  seen,  and  it  was  already  rather  dark,  for  the 
clouds  had  not  dispersed,  and  there  was  no 
moon.  A  few  drops  of  rain  had  begun  to  fall. 
Tom  shivered  as  he  felt  them  on  his  face  ;  the 
evening  was  chilly,  and  fatigue  and  excitement 
and  hunger  made  him  feel  still  colder.  What 
should  he  do  ? 

A  story  came  into  his  mind  of  a  poor  child 
who  had  lost  his  way  and  been  kindly  taken  in 
by  an  old  lady  with  white  curls  and  a  cap  with 
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pink  ribbons,  who  had  given  him  a  delicious3 
supper,  and  helped  him  the  next  day  to 
his  parents.      There  must  be  other  kind 
ladies  with  white  hair  and  pink  ribbons  in 
world,  surely ;  and  he  stopped  at  the  gate  of  £ 
little  house  with  a  garden  that  he  was  just 
then  passing,  at  the  end  of  the  village,  anc^ 
peeped    in,    wondering    if  he    could    nmstef 
courage  to  go  up  to  the  door  and  knock.     It 
was  a  pretty  little  house,  and  of  a  better  kinc^ 
than  most  of  the  others  in  the  village,  as  well 
as  he  could  make  out,  and  to  his  great  delight 
he  saw  that  every  one  was  not  yet  in  bed,  fof 
a  light  was  moving  about  in  the  lower  windows- 
He   opened  the  gate    and  went  in.      It  wa£ 
rather  difficult  to  find  his  way  to  the  door ;  if 
was  already  so  dark  ;  but  at  last  he  did  so,  an<> 
feeling  about  for  a  bell  his  hand  came  in  contact 

o 

with  a  knocker,  which  he  lifted,  gently  at  first? 
and  then,  as  it  hardly  sounded,  he  took  hol<l 
of  it  more  boldly. 

"  Rap — rap — rap,"  said  the  knocker,  and 
Tom's  heart  echoed  it.  Then  came  a  sound  of 
moving  and  voices  inside. 

"  Who   can  it   be  ? '    said   some   one   in   a- 

N 
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whisper.      "  Dear,  dear,  at  this  time  of  night ! 
whoever  can  it  be  ?" 

"  Best  open  and  see,"  said  another  voice. 

"  But  put  on  the  chain  first,  Martha ;  be 
sure  to  put  on  the  chain.  With  that  dreadful 
railway  so  near  now  there's  no  knowing  what 
kind  of  people  may  be  about." 

The  chain  was  put  on,  and  a  woman's  head 
was  poked  out  in  the  small  space  the  door 
was  allowed  to  open.  At  first  she  saw  no  one. 
Then,  Tom  coming  nearer,  she  caught  sight  of 
his  small  figure. 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  he  said — and  it  must  be 
confessed  his  voice  sounded  rather  squeaky 
and  feeble—"  I've  been  left  behind  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  the  men  there  were  going  to  put  me 
in  prison  ;  and  I've  had  nothing  to  eat,  and- 
and--Fm  so  tired  and  hungry,  and  I  don't 
know  where  to  go." 

"  Poor  child ! "  began  Martha  kindly,  but 
a  sharp  voice  interrupted  her. 

"  A  beggar,"  it  said.  "  And  to  come 
knocking  at  the  door — such  impudence  !  Shut 
the  door  at  once,  Martha,  and  tell  him  to  £0 

o 

off." 
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"  But  please,  ma'am,"  said  Martha,  "  I 
don't  quite  think  as  it  is  a  beggar,  by  his  way 
of  speaking,  though  I  can  hardly  see  him. 
Mightn't  I  just  bring  him  inside  the  hall,  and 
we'll  see  in  a  minute,  and,  if  he  is  a  beggar,  we 
might  just  give  him  a  crust  of  bread." 

"  Bring  him  inside  the  hall-  !  What  are 
you  thinking  of  ?  Why,  as  likely  as  not 
there's  a  gang  somewhere  near,  and  they'd  use 
this  child  to  let  them  in  and  rob  and  murder 
us  in  our  beds.  Shut  the  door,  Martha,  I  say. 

V 

Shut   the    door   at   once.     I've   no    crusts  of 
bread  or  anything  for  tramps." 

Poor  Martha  could  not  but  obey.  She  just 
poked  her  face  out  for  half  a  moment,  and 
whispering  to  the  little  figure  on  the  step  : 

"  I  can't  help  it,  poor  boy.  I  must  shut 
the  door,"  proceeded  to  do  so,  but  not  till 
both  she  and  her  mistress  had  heard  Tom  call 
out,  in  a  burst  of  excited  indignation,  "  She's 
a  bad,  cruel  woman  !  I'll  tell  my  father  and 
mother  how  unkind  she  was." 

"  Little  wretch,"  said  the  old  lady  ;  but 
Martha  shook  her  head. 

I   don't    know  about  that,   ma'am,"   she 
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said.  If  Mr.  Edward  were  at  home  I'd  have 
run  over  and  told  him."  But  her  mistress 
only  told  her  she  too  was  very  impertinent. 

Tom  crept  out  to  the  road  again.  His 
anger  had  died  out  quickly,  for  he  was  too 
miserable  and  frightened  to  have  room  for  any 
other  feeling.  He  ran  on  for  some  way,  just 
because  he  did  not  know  what  else  to  do, 
and  he  dared  not  ask  for  help  at  any  other 
door. 

Besides,  the  houses  were  now  all  left  be- 
hind. After  a  while,  however,  he  again  sawr  a 
light.  It  came  from  a  building  standing  some 
little  way  back  from  the  road,  and  with  big 
rough  gates  at  the  entrance,  as  if  it  were  some 
kind  of  farm.  Town-boy  though  he  was  Tom 
was  not  stupid,  and  necessity  was  now  sharp- 
ening his  wits. 

"  Perhaps  it's  a  farm  where  there  are  cows/' 
he  thought.  "  Perhaps  I  could  get  into  the 
cows'  stable  out  of  the  rain  ;"  and  finding  that 

'  O 

the  gate  was  not  really  fastened,  he  easily 
opened  it  enough  to  pass  through.  A  few  steps 
brought  him  into  a  paved  square  yard,  lighted 
by  a  faintly  burning  oil  lamp  hanging  at  a 
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low  door.  It  ivas  a  cow  stable,  and,  thankful 
now  for  very  small  mercies,  Tom  crept  in, 
taking  great  care  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  the 
cows7  heels,  though  he  could  only  just  dis- 
tinguish them,  and  half  sat,  half  laid  himself 

O  '  ' 

down  on  some  straw  in  a  corner.  Then  a 
new  terror  appalled  him.  Quietly  as  he  had 
crept  in,  it  had  not  been  so  quietly  as  not  to 
reach  the  ears  of  the  great  yard  dog.  The 
slight  noise  of  opening  the  stable  door  made 
him  begin  to  growl,  though,  being  chained,  he 
could  do  no  more.  But  Tom,  not  knowing  he 
was  chained,  grew  frantic  with  fear.  The 
growling  seemed  to  come  nearer  and  nearer ; 
at  first  the  poor  child  crouched  in  perfect 
silence  in  his  corner ;  but  at  last,  imagining 
the  dog  was  just  upon  him,  he  gave  vent  to  a 
piercing  scream  and  cries  for  help. 

The  lio'ht  that  Tom  had  seen  from  the  road 

o 

had  not  been  that  of  the  small  stable-lamp, 
but  of  a  larger  one  inside  the  house.  For  the 
dwellers  in  the  house,  as  you  will  hear,  were 
obliged  now  and  then- -one  of  them,  at  least 
-to  keep  untimely  hours,  and  on  these  nights 
a  lamp  was  always  kept  burning.  Not  a 
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minute  after  Tom's  cries  for  help  had  passed 
when,  had  you  been  watching  the  house,  you 
would  have  seen  the  lio-ht  move,  and  a 

o 

moment  or  two  after  reappear  at  that  side 
which  overlooked  the  stable  yard.  A  window 
was  opened,  and  a  small  head,  covered  with 
soft  fair  hair  in  a  considerable  tangle,  was 
thrust  out,  and  then  quickly  withdrawn. 

"  I  forgot,"  said  the  little  girl- -for  it  was  a 
little  girl — to  herself.  "  I  forgot.  I  can't  see 
with  the  dazzle  of  the  lamp." 

Then  she  got  down  again,  for  she  had  had 
to  climb  up  to  look  out  of  the  window,  which 
was  high,  and  moved  the  lamp  farther  back. 
The  dog  growled  again  as  she  returned  to  her 
post. 

"  Down,  Keeper ;  hush,  Keeper,"  she  said 
reassuringly.  Then  she  called  out  in  a  soft, 
but  clear  voice,  "  Is  there  anything  the  matter 
in  the  yard  \  Did  somebody  cry  out  ? "  And 
Tom,  listening  intently  in  his  terror,  found 
courage  to  call  back, 

"Yes,  please,  it's  me.  I'm  not  anybody 
naughty-  -Fin  not,  indeed/'  for  the  invisible 
old  lady's  harsh  treatment  was  fresh  in  his 
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mind.  "  I'm  only  lost.  I  was  left  behind  at 
the  station." 

"  Left  behind  !"  said  the  little  girl.  "  Poor 
little  boy,  I  know  about  you.  Don't  be 
frightened — I'm  coming;'3  and  to  herself  she 
added,  "  It  must  be  the  little  boy  brother  told 
me  about ;  but  how  can  he  have  got  here  ?  I 
must  be  very  quiet  not  to  wake  brother  and 
mother." 

She  slipped  down  stairs,  brave  little  soul 
that  she  was,  and  in  a  minute  had  noiselessly 
unfastened  the  door,  which  was  purposely  left 
unbarred,  and  was  out  in  the  yard.  By  the 
light  of  the  stable-lamp  she  soon  distinguished 
Tom,  who  had  got  to  his  feet,  and  was  looking 
about  him. 

"  Come  with  me,  little  boy,';  she  said  in  a 
motherly  tone,  though  she  could  not  at  most  have 
been  more  than  three  years  older  than  Tom, 
and  taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand  ;  "  there's 
still  a  bit  of  fire  in  the  kitchen.  We  keep  it 
up  the  nights  brother  has  to  go  out  that  he 
may  have  a  cup  of  warm  tea.  You  must  be 
cold  and  wet,  I'm  sure,  and  hungry  too." 

Never  in  Tom's  life  had  any  room  looked 
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to  him  so  delightful  as  the  warm,  tidy,  but 
very  simple  kitchen  to  which  his  little  pro- 
tector led  him;  never  had  food  tasted  to  him  so 
delicious  as  the  cup  of  tea  and  thick  slice  of 
bread  which  she  quickly  prepared.  He  began 
to  think  she  must  be  a  fairy- -a  fairy  in  a 
little  white  nightgown,  with  a  red  shawl  tied 
round  her,  and  little  carpet  slippers  on  her 
bare  feet. 

"Who  are  you,  please  ?';  he  at  last  found 
voice  to  say,  when  the  warmth  and  the  food 
had  somewhat  revived  him  ;  "  and  how  did 
you  know  about  me  being  lost  ?" 

Nelly-  -that  was  her  name-  -laughed merrily. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  you  must  think  me  a 
funny  girl  to  be  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  to  know  all  about  you  without  you  telling 
me.  But  I  can't  explain  it  much  to  you  just 
now,  for  you  are  very  tired,  and  I  am  sure 
mother  would  say  you  should  go  to  bed.  Ill 
just  tell  you  how  I  know  about  you.  Fm  Nelly 
Carr,  the  sister  of  one  of  the  porters  of  the 
Junction- -the  nicest-looking  of  them  all,  and 
you  mustn't  think  he  was  always  only  a  porter 
Here  Nelly  raised  her  head  a  little. 
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"  But  I'm  very  proud  to  be  his  sister,  for  he's 
the  best  brother  that  ever  lived.  And  when 
he  came  home  to-night  he  told  us- -mother 
and  me — about  you,  and  said  he'd  had  half  a 
mind  to  bring  you  home  with  him-  -he  was 
that  sorry  for  you  ;  and  I've  been  thinking 
ever  such  a  lot  about  you.  Now  you  must 
come  to  bed  ;  there's  a  little  room  off  the 
kitchen  with  a  bed  in  it  that's  quite  dry.  But 
just  tell  me  first,  how  ever  did  you  get  here  ? 
Why  didn't  you  stay  at  the  station  ?'; 

Tom,  tired  as  he  w^as,  wras  very  ready  to 
relate  his  adventures  to  such  sympathetic  ears, 
and  more  than  once  Nelly  was  so  sorry  for  him 
that  she  felt  the  tears  coming  into  her  own 
eyes. 

"  That  Hedges  is  a  surly  creature  ;  brother 
always  says  so,"  she  remarked.  And  further 
on,  when  Tom  came  to  the  ill-natured  old 
lady,  she  nodded  her  head  wisely. 

"  I  know  her,"  she  said.      "  It's  old  Miss 
Bryce,  the  clergyman's  sister,  and  a  crabbed 
old  maid  she  is,  to  be  sure,  though  lies  as  nice- 
as  nice.     Now,  Master  Tom,  you  must  take  off 
your  topcoat,  any  way.     Why,"  as  he  did  so, 
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"you're  as  dry,  as  dry- -underneath.  What  a 
good  coat." 

"  It's  ray  new  ulster,"  said  Tom  proudly. 

"  Mother  got  it  for  me  for  the ,"  and  then, 

a  sudden  recollection  coming  over  him,  he 
burst  into  tears  again.  "  Oh,  little  girl/'  he 
said,  "  do  you  think  I'll  soon  see  them  all  ? 
Do  you  think  I'll  ever  find  them  again  ? ' 

"  Of  course  you  will,"  said  Nelly  brightly. 
11  Brother  '11  see  to  it.  Just  you  trust  to  him  ;" 
and,  greatly  consoled,  Tom  got  into  bed.  There 
were  no  sheets  in  it,  to  Nelly's  regret,  but  she 
dared  not,  she  said,  go  upstairs  to  get  out  a 
pair  for  fear  of  waking  mother,  who  w^as  so  ill. 
There  was  the  same  difficulty  about  procuring 
one  of  her  nightgowns,  which  she  would  gladly 
have  lent  her  small  guest,  but  Tom,  sleepy  as 
he  was,  was  yet  not  insensible  to  the  discredit 
of  being  attired  in  anything  belonging  to 
"  a  girl,"  however  nice  a  girl,  and  prepared  for 
once  to  go  to  bed  in  his  little  day-shirt.  And 
in  two  minutes  he  had  forgotten  all  his  troubles, 
and  was  fast  asleep  ! 

Nelly  gave  a  poke  to  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
stood  considering. 


\ 
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"  I  won't  go  to  bed,"  she  decided,  "  not  I- 
not  till  brother's  gone.  He'll  be  going  in  an 
hour,  for  he  set  his  alarum  for  twelve.  I'll  sit 
here,  and  if  I  fall  asleep,  he'll  wake  me  to  know 
what  was  the  matter.  What  a  good  thing  it 
was  I'd  got  up  to  look  at  mother  when  Keeper 
growled !  And  what  a  good  thing  I  didn't 
wake  her  or  brother !  It's  very  funny  how 
things  come.  I  couldn't  sleep  sound  last  night 
— or  to-night,  which  is  it  ?  No,  I  couldn't  for 
thinking  of  the  poor  little  boy.  And  to  fancy 
him  coming  here,  all  of  himself  ! ' 

She  settled  herself  comfortably  enough  in 

«/ 

the  old  kitchen  arm-chair,  but  she  did  fall 
asleep — and  very  fast  asleep  she  was  when 
"Brother" — Philip  Can  was  his  real  name — 
came  down  to  the  kitchen  about  midnight  to 
make  himself  a  cup  of  tea  before  going  to  the 
station. 

"Nelly!"  he  exclaimed,  and  then  said  to 
himself,  "  Why,  what  can  be  the  matter  for  the 
child  to  be  out  of  her  bed  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  ?  It  can't  be  anything  wrong  with  mother 
or  she  would  have  told  me.  And  she  looks  so 
fast  asleep  I  don't  like  to  wake  her  to  ask." 
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But  gently  as  he  moved  about,  Nelly  did 
awake.  It  had  been  so  impressed  on  her  mind 
that  she  must  wake  when  Philip  came  down, 
that,  sleepy  as  she  was,  the  least  little  noise 
reached  her  brain  with  its  message.  She 
started  up,  rubbing  her  eyes,  but  at  once  in 
possession  of  all  her  senses. 

"Oh,  brother/'  she  said,  "just  fancy- -he's 
come  here.  He's  asleep  in  there,"  and  she 
nodded  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  room 
off  the  kitchen.  "  I  sat  up  to  tell  you.  I  had 
got  up  to  look  at  mother,  for  she  seemed  so 
tired-like  last  night ;  and  somehow  I  couldn't 
sleep  sound,  and  then  Keeper  growled,  and  I 
found  him  in  the  stable,  all  cold  and  wet,  and 
crying  so.  That  horrible  Hedges  !" 

She  ran  on  so  fast  that  Philip  couldn't  get 
in  a  word,  but  when  at  last  she  stopped  to 
take  breath  his  puzzled  face  made  her  laugh. 
It  had  cleared  up  a  little  at  the  mention  of 
Hedges. 

"  Can  it  be  the  little  boy  that  was  left 
behind  that  you're  talking  about,  Nelly?"  he 
said.  "  At  first  I  thought  it  must  be  Keeper 
that  was  so  cold  and  wet,  but  you  wouldn't  have 
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put  him  to  sleep  in  the  bed  in  there/'  and  he 
laughed  too  at  the  comical  idea ;  and  then 
Nelly  went  on  to  explain  more  clearly  all  that 
had  happened. 

"Poor  little  chap,"  said  Philip;  "my  mind 
misgave  me  when  I  left  him  at  the  station. 
I  wished  I  could  have  brought  him  home  to 
mother  and  you,  Nelly,  but  I  might  have  got 
blamed.  Hedges  is  a  surly-  -no,  I  mustn't  say 
ugly  words  to  you,  Nell — but  of  course  it  was 
all  nonsense  about  police  and  all  that.  He 
only  said  it  because  it's  his  way.  But  time's 
up,  and  I  must  be  off." 

He  took  the  lamp  from  the  table,  and  turned 
in  the  direction  of  Tom's  room. 

"  You're  not  going  to  take  him  away  now  ?' 
said  Nelly  in  a  fright.     She  was  as  proud  of 
Tom  as  if  he  had  been  a  little  stray  bird,  fallen 
out  of  the  nest,  that  she  had  taken  into  her 
motherly  little  heart. 

"  Bless  you,  child,  of  course  not.  I'm  only 
going  to  look  at  him,"  and  on  tiptoe,  shading 
the  lamp  from  the  little  sleeper's  eyes,  the 
young  porter  and  his  sister  leant  over  Tom's 
bed.  He  looked  very  pretty-  -the  rosy  colour 
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had  come  back  to  his  cheeks,  though  his  eye- 
lids were  still  swollen  with  crying,  and  little 
sobs  came  now  and  then  as  he  breathed. 

"  It  almost  makes  me  cry  to  think  of  it — 
doesn't  it  you,  brother?"  whispered  Nelly,  and 
she  felt  sure  she  saw  something  glisten  in 
Philip's  eyes. 

"  He's  no  more  than  a  baby,"  he  said ; 
"though  he  stood  up  for  himself  like  a  little 
man,  I  must  say.  You'll  take  good  care  of 
him,  Nelly,  I  know ;  and  when  I  come  back  in 
the  morning  we'll  see  what  to  do.  There's 
sure  to  be  a  telegram  to  the  station-master 
about  him ;  but  I  don't  think  they'd  ever 
think  of  sending  him  off  by  the  two  o'clock 
express — such  a  child,  travelling  alone  at  that 
hour  !  Any  way,  I'll  risk  it,  for  I'll  leave  him 
here  to  have  his  sleep  out.  And  you,  child, 
must  get  to  bed  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Nelly.  "  Oh,  brother,  how 
nice  it  would  be  if  you  hadn't  to  go  out  like 
this — such  a  long  way  !'; 

"  Yes,"  said  Philip ;  "  and  the  worst  of  it 
is  when  winter  comes  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to 
go  to  live  by  the  station,  though  it  half  breaks 
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my  heart  to  think  of  taking  mother  there. 
And  I  believe  it's  all  this  trouble  and  fretting 
that's  making  her  ill,  more  than  anything  else/' 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Nelly  sadly;  and  then  Philip 
had  to  go. 

It  was  only  lately  that  he  had  had  to  work 
on  the  railway.  Only  since  their  father's  death 
a  few  months  before.  He  had  been  a  small 
farmer,  cultivating  his  own  ground,  and  had 
been  able  to  give  his  son  an  excellent  educa- 
tion. He  had  even  sent  him  for  a  year,  when 
old  enough  to  profit  by  it,  to  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  colleges,  and  Philip  was  heart  and 
soul  a  farmer.  But  the  father  died — suddenly; 
and  unexpected  troubles  had  arisen  owing  to 
his  having  taken  upon  himself  some  responsi- 
bility for  a  friend.  It  had  been  found  impos  • 
sible  for  Philip  to  keep  his  farm  together,  for 
all  his  ready  money  had  to  go.  He  had  let 
off  part  of  it,  and  till  he  could  decide  whether 
it  must  be  sold  he  had  got  employment  at 
the  station — just  enough,  with  care,  to  provide 
for  their  simple  daily  wants.  But  the  future 
looked  gloomy  enough. 

Tom   slept   late,    as   was  to   be  expected. 
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And  when  he  awoke  he  had  no  idea  where  he 
was !  It  came  back  to  him  very  quickly, 
however,  when  he  heard  Nelly's  kind  little 
voice  at  the  door,  asking  if  she  should  help 
him  to  dress,  and  if  he  would  like  bread  and 
milk  for  his  breakfast.  And  Tom  enjoyed  his 
breakfast  very  much — cheered  by  the  assur- 
ances of  Nelly's  kind  mother  that  Philip  was 
certain  to  bring  back  good  news. 

Which  he  did  !  A  telegram  had  come  from 
Tom's  father  from  Avonton  to  say  that  he  was 
returning  by  the  first  train  himself  to  fetch 
his  boy,  and  begging  the  station-master  to 
telegraph  back  how  and  where  the  boy  was. 
Fortunately  the  telegram  had  not  been  received 
or  the  answer  sent  till  Philip  Carr  was  back 
at  the  station  with  his  good  news,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  Hedges  had  got  a  good  scolding  for 
his  negligence,  and  a  second  one  was  in  store 
for  him  when  Philip  told  over  all  that  had 
happened,  and  how  his  words  had  frightened 
the  child  away. 

Tom's  father  had  an  hour  or  two  to  wait, 
so  he  himself,  guided  by  Philip,  came  to  the 
farm  to  get  Tom,  and  to  thank  his  kind  hosts. 
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And  then  he  explained  how  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  in  the  confusion  of  his  jumping  in  at  the 
last  moment  Tom's  mother  had  not  for  the 
instant  observed  that  Tom  was  not  with  him, 
as  she  had  thought.  For  the  train  had  started 
a  few  minutes  sooner  than  she  had  counted  it 
would,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  they  had 
all  hoped  they  were  not  really  "off."  But, 
alas  !  they  were  "off;"  and,  as  the  porters  had 
said,  what  could  they  do,  but  wait  till  they  got 
to  Avonton,  and  then  telegraph  ? 

"Did  Bessie  cry  very  much,  father?'1  said 
Tom,  his  face  growing  red,  and  his  eyes 
looking  as  if  the  tears  were  ready  to  come 
back  again  at  the  thought  of  his  little  sister's 
distress. 

"  Indeed  she  did,"  said  his  father.  "  I  can't 
tell  you  what  we  all  suffered ;  and  if  you  had 
only  just  been  obedient,  Tom,  and  stayed 
exactly  where  your  mother  told  you,  I  could 
not  have  missed  you.  But  I  won't  say  any 
more  about  it  now,"  he  went  on,  as  he  saw 
Tom's  tears  beginning  to  fall  in  real  earnest ; 
"  you  have  had  a  lesson  you  will  never  forget, 
I  know  well,"  and  he  kindly  patted  the  child's 
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head,  little  Nelly  standing  by,  with  the  greatest 
sympathy  in  her  face. 

And  then  they  had  to  go. 

"  Mayn't  Master  Tom  come  back  to  see  us 
some  day,  sir?"  said  Nelly,  looking  very  sorry 
to  part  with  her  foundling. 

"  I  hope  so  indeed.  Yes ;  I  think  I  may 
promise  you  he  shall,"  said  Tom's  father. 

"  And  Bessie  too  ?"  said  Tom. 

"  Yes  ;  Bessie  too." 

"  Only,  Nelly,  dear,"  said  her  mother  sadly, 
"  you  must  remember  we'll  very  likely  not  be 
in  our  dear  old  home  much  longer.  You'll 
have  to  look  for  us,  sir,  in  one  of  the  cottages 
by  the  station,  I'm  afraid ;  and  there'll  be 
nothing  there  to  please  the  children  as  there  is 
here,  with  the  garden  and  the  cows  and  all," 
for  she  had  had  time  to  explain  to  Tom's  father 
something  of  their  troubles. 

"  Who  knows  V  he  said  cheerfully.  "  Some- 
thing may  turn  up,  Mrs.  Carr.  Try  to  get  well  and 
strong,  and  everything  will  seem  better  then." 

It  is  an  ending  too  like  a  made-up  story,  I 
fear,  instead  of  a  simple  sketch  of  a  child's 
adventure  such  as  this  is,  to  tell  you  what  did 
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"  turn  up."  But  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 
Tom's  father  grew  greatly  interested  in  Philip 
Carr,  and  all  he  heard  of  him  on  making  in- 
quiry was  good  and  satisfactory.  And  he  was 
able  to  help  him,  both  by  lending  him  a  small 
sum  of  money,  and  by  putting  his  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  a  sensible  lawyer,  who  found  that 
they  were  not  so  bad  as  they  had  seemed.  So 
the  Carrs  did  not  leave  their  old  home  after 
all,  though  Philip,  to  his  great  delight,  was 
soon  able  to  give  up  being  a  porter  on  the 
railway.  And  if  I  were  to  tell  you  of  the  visit 
that  Tom  and  Bessie  paid  them,  and  how  much 
they  enjoyed  it,  this  little  sketch  would  be  far 
too  long,  so  I  must  leave  you  to  imagine  it  for 
yourselves. 

It  may  amuse  you  to  hear  that  the  ill- 
natured  old  lady,  as  well  as  Hedges,  came  in 
for  a  reproof.  While  Tom  and  his  father  were 
waiting  at  the  station  to  go  on  to  Avon  ton  that 
morning,  whom  should  they  meet  but  the 
clergyman  of  Wetherfield,  who  had  once  been 
Tom's  father's  tutor.  The  two  gentlemen  were 
delighted  to  see  each  other,  for  it  was  some 
time  since  they  had  met. 
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"  I  quite  forgot  you  were  here  now,"  said 
Tom's  father  ;  "  if  I  had  known  it — or  remem- 
bered it,  rather-  -it  would  have  been  a  great 
relief  to  my  mind,  for  I  could  have  telegraphed 
to  you  in  our  trouble  yesterday ;"  and  then  he 
went  on  to  tell  his  old  friend  the  whole  story. 

"  I  have  been  away  from  home  for  a  few 
days,"  said  the  clergyman;  "  but  had  I  been  at 
home,  I  should  have  been  so  very  glad  to  have 
taken  in  this  little  fellow,"  and  he  laid  his  hand 
kindly  on  Tom's  round  head.  "As  it  was, 
indeed,"  he  went  on,  "  my  sister  lives  at 
Wetherfield,  just  opposite  me.  I  wish — — "  but 
then  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  looked  very 
uncomfortable,  for  Tom's  father  had  mentioned 
to  him  the  unkindness  of  the  old  lady  to  whom 
Tom  had  first  applied. 

"  I  know,"  said  Tom  bluntly ;  "  that  was 
the  house  where  I  went.  Nelly  Carr  told  me 

it  was  the  clergyman's  sister's  house,  but 

and  he  too  stopped  suddenly.  "  She's  not  as 
kind  as  her  brother,"  was  what  Nelly  had  gone 
on  to  say. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  sir — never  mind 
about  it,"  said  Tom's  father  heartily.  "  I  know 
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how  kind  you  are — I  never  can  forget  that,  in 
the  old  days." 

But  poor  Mr.  Bryce,  the  clergyman,  went 
home  considerably  troubled,  and  he  took  care 
to  tell  the  whole  to  Miss  Bryce,  who  was  very 
much  put  about  when  she  found  who  the  little 
boy  was  that  she  had  turned  from  her  door. 

"  Dear  me — dear  me,"  she  said.  "  If  I  had 
had  any  idea  it  was  Sir  Frederick's  boy  I 
should  have  been  so  delighted,  so  charmed — 
but  how  could  I  tell  ?  And- 

(:  Of  course  you  could  not  tell,"  said  her 
brother.  "  I  never  supposed  you  could  have 
told  who  it  was.  But,"  he  added  drily,  "  I 
could  not  help  thinking  this  morning  of  some 
words  which  you  cannot  but  have  heard.  '  In- 
asmuch as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these '  —  you  remember  the  rest,  sister 
Maria  ?" 

Miss  Bryce  did  not  reply,  but  I  have  heard 
from  friends  at  AYetherfield  that  she  is  con- 
sidered to  be  getting  much  gentler  and  more 
kind-hearted  as  she  grows  older.  In  talking 
it  all  over  with  Bessie,  Tom  confided  to  her  his 
private  opinion  that  she  couldnt  have  been  a 
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cross  old  lady  if  she  had  had  white  hair  and 
pink  ribbons.  It  was  all  because  she  hadn't. 

"  But  perhaps  she  had"  said  Bessie.  "  You 
didn't  see  her,  so  how  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tom,  "  but  I'm  sure 
she  hadn't ;"  and  sure  he  always  remained. 

It  isn't  always  by  any  means,  in  this  world, 
that  kind  actions  bring  their  reward ;  but 
neither  is  it  true  that  they  never  do.  And 
therefore,  because  good  came  to  the  family  of 
the  Carrs  from  the  kindness  of  brave  little 
Nelly,  I  don't  think  this  little  story  is  the  less 
true  to  life ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  trust  you 
will  all  agree  with  me. 
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STOEY  Y. 

"  THE  TOYMAKERS  OF  BEEGSTEIN." 

PART  I, 

"  The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." — GRAY. 

"  THAT'S  a  nice  story/'  said  little  Stephen  ap- 
provingly. "  I  can  understand  it  all,  kite 
well." 

"  That's  only  like  saying  it's  a  baby  story," 
said  Lalage,  for  which  I  gave  her  a  pinch  with- 
out any  one  seeing.  I  didn't  think  it  nice  of 
her  to  snub  poor  little  Steph.  (l  I  think  it's  a 
very  nice  story,"  she  went  on,  her  face  growing 
rather  red  because  of  my  pinch,  which  I 
couldn't  help  smiling  at.  Every  one  thought  it 
was  because  she  was  rather  modest  and  shy, 
and  Lalage  is  such  a  proud  little  thing  she 
would  never  have  owned  it  was  my  pinch. 
"  A  very  nice  story,  not  only  for  very  little 
ones,  but  for  big  ones  too." 
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"  Hide  your "  began  Leslie,  turning 

round  suddenly  on  poor  Tom  Somebody,  but 
before  lie  could  say  any  more  Honor  jumped 
up  and  put  her  hand  on  Leslie's  mouth.  And 
Tier  face  was  really  a  little  red  too.  Leslie 
was  really  too  bad  with  that  teasing  of  his. 

"  Leslie,  you  are  not  to  pretend  you  know 
who  wrote  that  story,"  she  said.  "  You  don't 
know,  and  you're  not  going  to  be  told ;  and  it 
would  be  much  more  civil  of  you  to  let  people 
keep  their  secrets  if  they  like.  And  when  you 
have  written  a  pretty  story  yourself,  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  you  to  make  furi  of  other 
people's." 

"Me  make  fun  of  other  people's,"  said 
Leslie,  opening  his  eyes.  "Me,  of  all  people 
to  be  accused  of  such  a  thing  !  My  dear  Honor, 
I  assure  you- 

"  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,"  said  Honor, 
"but  it's  getting  late,  and  we  have  to  settle 
about  to-morrow.  We  cannot  have  tea  in  the 
Dingle,  for  there  is  the  picnic  with  the  Tower 
people.  But  the  day  after  we  might  have 
another  story.  It  will  be  about  the  last  we 
can  have,  I'm  afraid,  before  we  break  up." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Leonard,  "  you  will  get  rid  of 
all  of  us  next  week.  Mother  said  in  her  note 
this  morning  that  the  house  will  be  quite  fit  to 
be  inhabited  by  then.  And  you  two  fellows 
will  be  off  too,  I  suppose?"  he  added,  turning  to 
Leslie  and  Tom. 

"  Yes,"  said  Leslie.  "  Considering  the  short 
time  you  have  the  light  of  our  presence  you 
might  be  a  bit  civiller  to  us,  I  think." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  Leslie.  I've  found 
everybody  uncommonly  civil  for  my  part," 
said  Tom.  It  was  about  the  longest  speech 
we  had  heard  from  him  during  the  fortnight 
he  had  been  there.  He  and  Leslie  were  no 
longer  at  school ;  they  were  at  a  private  tutor's 
getting  stuffed — no,  I  don't  mean  stuffed,  I 
mean  "  crammed,"  but  as  I  have  no  brothers, 
I  often  make  stupid  mistakes  about  slang — 
crammed  for  some  examination,  and  they  had 
had  a  fortnight's  holiday  unexpectedly.  We 
all  looked  rather  amused  at  Tom  Somebody, 
but  he  didn't  seem  to  mind. 

"  Well,  what  about  the  story  for  the  finish  - 
up  ?"  said  Leonard. 

"  It   is   all   ready,"    said   Honor.     "  There 
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isn't  any  mystery  about  it.  I  wrote  it  myself 
when  I  was  in  Germany  last  year.  I  thought 
of  sending  it  to  a  magazine.  I  will  still  do  so, 
perhaps,  if  you  all  like  it,  and  think  it  good 
enough." 

She  spoke  so  simply  that  even  Leslie  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  say  anything  teasing. 

"  We  will   tell   you    our  honest   opinion," 

said  Leonard.     "Au  revoir,  then,  to  the  stories 

-that  is  to  say,  till  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

He  got  up  and  made  us  all  a  bow,  and  then 
we  sauntered  off.  The  picnic  next  day  was 
very  nice.  It  would  have  been  nicer  if  it 
hadn't  been  still  so  hot.  As  it  was,  we  all 
felt  very  glad  the  day  after  that  there  was  no 
question  of  another  picnic,  and  we  looked  for- 
ward eagerly  to  five  o'clock  in  the  Dingle. 

And  when  tea  was  over  Honor  read  the 
story  she  had  promised. 

"THE  TOYMAKERS  OF  BERGSTEIN. 

Did  you  ever  think  about  where  your 
toys  come  from,  children  ?  If  you  have  ever 
thought  about  it,  I  feel  pretty  sure  you  have 
thought  wrong.  You  have  fancied  very  likely 
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that  they  were  made  in  workshops  in  some  of 
the  big  towns — London  or  Paris,  perhaps- 
great  big  factories,  I  daresay  you  would 
picture  to  yourselves — something  like  some 
you  may  have  seen  where  other  kinds  of 
things  are  made.  And  I  don't  say  but  what 
some  toys  are  made  in  such  places ;  but  not 
most.  No,  they  come  from  much  farther 
away,  as  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

A  long  way  off,  and  a  long  time  ago,  a 
great  forest  stretched  over  miles  and  miles  of 
land ;  hills  and  valleys,  uplands  and  plains, 
were  alike  covered  by  the  innumerable  trees 
which  seemed  in  those  days  to  have  it  all  to 
themselves.  But  changes  have  come  there  as 
they  do  everywhere.  The  trees  in  the  course 
of  centuries  have  been  cut  down  in  quantities ; 
and  now,  though  there  are  still  great  stretches 
of  forest  land,  there  are  also  miles  of  cleared 
ground  where  the  fields  are  cultivated — where 
villages  nestle  smilingly,  and  herds  of  cows 
and  flocks  of  sheep  are  to  be  seen ;  while  up 
among  the  rocks  above  goats  scramble  fear- 
lessly ;  and  sometimes  even  the  traveller's  eye 
catches  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  graceful 
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deer  or  tiny  chamois  as  they  start  across  his 
path. 

It  is  a  wonderful  land.  One  could  fancy  it 
the  home  of  many  strange  beings.  All  the 
stories  of  gnomes  and  kobolds  and  dwarfs 
that  ever  I  had  heard,  seemed  to  come  back 
into  my  mind  as  I  journeyed  through  it.  But 
it  is  not  about  the  country  itself  nor  about  my 
fancies  I  have  to  tell  you,  but  about  some  of 
the  real  people  wTho  live  there. 

It  is  a  pretty  country  to  have  one's  home 
in,  and  passing  through.it  in  the  lovely  summer 
weather  one  is  half — more  than  half — inclined 
to  envy  the  dwellers  there,  picturing  to  one- 
self the  peaceful  lives  they  must  lead.  And 
the  villages  are  pretty  as  well  as  picturesque ; 
the  houses  are  generally  well  built,  and,  from 
the  outside,  comfortable -looking — much  more 
so  than  those  of  many  French  villages.  They 
have  often  quite  a  flight  of  steps  up  to  the 
door,  and  standing  thus  rather  high  above 
the  village  street  one  hopes  that  they  are  dry 
and  warm ;  but  on  going  in  to  one  of  these 
cottages  you  feel  at  once  disappointed.  The 
inside  comfort  is  very  small  compared  with 
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the  outside  promise  of  it.  The  furniture  is  of 
the  poorest  and  simplest ;  the  clothing  and 
faces  of  the  people  tell  of  poverty  and 
suffering. 

Before  the  door  of  one  of  the  smaller  and 
poorer  houses  of  the  straggling  village  of 
Bergstein,  one  summer  evening  two  little  girls 
were  sitting  quietly.  They  were  not  jumping 
or  playing  about ;  they  looked  tired  and  spirit- 
less, though  the  evening  was  very  beautiful, 
and  a  few  younger  children  now  and  then 
called  to  them  to  join  them  in  their  games  in 
the  village  street. 

"  Thou  art  always  tired,  Lena,"  said  the 
elder  of  the  two  to  the  little  one,  who  was 
leaning  her  head  on  her  sister's  shoulder. 

Lena  lifted  her  face  a  moment,  and  glanced 
again  at  the  group  of  children  below. 

"  Come,  then,  Lenchen,"  a  boy  called  out 


again. 


But  the  child  shook  her  head. 
"  Too  tired,"  she  answered  again. 
"  And  thou,  Selma  ?"  he  called  again. 
"  I  cannot  come  without  Magdalena,"  the 
girl  replied.    "And  it  will  soon  be  supper-time/' 
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"  What  will  there  be  for  supper,  do  you 
think  ?"  said  Lena,  with  some  interest.  "  I 
thought  I  saw  mother  with  some  potatoes  in 
her  apron." 

Selma  shook  her  head. 

"  They're  not  for  to-day,  Lenchen,"  she 
said.  "  I  think  mother  was  counting  to  see  if 
there  would  be  enough  to  make  a  salad  for 
Sunday.  To-morrow's  Saturday,  you  know, 
and  she  will  be  taking  the  heads  that  are 
ready  to  the  warehouse,  and  I  daresay  she  will 
buy  some  potatoes  if  there  aren't  enough,  for 
ours  aren't  ready  yet." 

"  Then  there'll  be  only  bread  to-night," 
said  Lena. 

"  Well,"  said  Selma,  "  we  should  be  glad  if 
we  have  that.  Some  have  no  bread.  I  heard 
father  telling  mother  that  Wilhelm  Heil,  who 
works  in  his  room  at  the  factory,  is  very  ill ; 
and  there  are  six  children,  and  the  mother  is 
not  so  clever  as  ours  to  gain  so  much.  I 
daresay  those  children  have  no  bread." 

"  It  is  the  walking  so  far  makes  me  too 
tired  to  eat,"  said  Lena--"  too  tired  to  be 
hungry.  I  wish  it  was  not  so  far  to  school." 
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"  The  new  school  will  be  ready  before  next 
summer/'  said  Selma,  who  seemed  of  a  cheer- 
ful disposition.  "  It  will  be  a  good  thing 
when  we  have  one  in  our  own  village.  But 
hark,  Lena,  a  carriage  is  coming!  Some 
travellers,  no  doubt,  on  their  way  to  Altstatt." 

Lena  jumped  up  eagerly.  She  was  very 
fond  of  seeing  carriages  pass.  She  was  a  nice- 
looking  little  girl,  with  blue  eyes  and  straight 
fair  hair,  though  her  tanned  and  freckled  skin 
-which  nature  had  meant  to  be  white  and 
delicate- -prevented  her  being  exactly  pretty. 
Selma  was  more  sturdy-looking,  with  darker 
eyes  and  hair,  and  a  rather  comically  old- 
fashioned  look  about  her.  Both  were  dressed 
in  the  simplest  possible  way- -in  little  short 
woollen  skirts  and  printed  cotton  jackets, 
drawn  in  at  the  waist.  Both  had  shoes- 
rough,  but  good  of  their  kind — and  thick, 
hand-knit,  white  cotton  stockings. 

o 

The  carriage-  -a  large  open  landau  or 
barouche,  drawn  by  two  strong  but  rather 
rough-looking  horses- -passed  slowly.  But  to 
the  children's  disappointment  there  was  no 
one  inside-  -only  shawls  and  umbrellas  and 
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bags,  showing  that  the  travellers  had  but 
lately  got  out.  The  sound  of  the  wheels 
brought  their  mother  to  the  door.  She 
glanced  at  the  carriage,  and  then  turned  to 
the  children. 

"  Selmchen,  you  might  have  had  your 
knitting/'  she  said,  in  a  rather  sad  but  not 
unkind  tone.  She  was  a  care-worn,  haggard- 
looking  woman,  seeming  much  older  than  her 
real  age.  She  looked  anxiously  down  the 
road. 

"  Your  father  is  late,"  she  said.  "I  thought 
perhaps  it  was  Franz  Schemm's  cart,  and  that 
he  might  have  got  a  lift  in  it.  I  might  have 
known  it  was  a  carriage,  but  it  was  going  so 
slowly." 

As  she  spoke  the  sound  of  heavier  wrheels 
was  heard,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  a  very 
different  vehicle  came  in  sight — a  long,  narrow 
wooden  cart,  more  like  a  sort  of  immense 
wooden  basket  or  trough  on  wheels,  drawn 
by  two  stupid,  gentle-looking  bullocks,  who 
lurched  lazily  from  side  to  side  as  they  moved 
along.  Everything  and  everybody  seemed 
tired  and  lazy  this  hot  evening,  following  on 
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an  unusually  hot  day — for  the  summer  is  short 
and  variable  up  here  in  the  Wald — the  peas- 
ants are  not  used  to  heat  as  in  more  southern 
and  lower  lying  districts,  and  when  it  comes 
in  extreme  it  seems  to  exhaust  and  prostrate 
them. 

"  There  is  Franz,"  Mother  Barbara  went  on, 
"but  your  father  is  not  with  him." 

"  Jan-Georg  will  be  home  presently,"  called 
out  the  tall  good-looking  young  man  who  was 
walking  by  the  bullocks,  occasionally  giving 
them  a  prod  with  his  long  stick,  and  some- 
times shouting  or  grunting  at  them  with  all 
sorts  of  queer  sounds  that  I  couldn't  describe 
if  I  tried.  "  He  came  part  wray  with  me  ;  but 
I  had  to  stop  at  the  mill  for  my  load,  and  he 
went  round  to  ask  for  some  comrade  who  is 
ill." 

"  Wilhelm  Heil,  doubtless,"  said  Barbara, 
partly  to  herself,  partly  to  the  children. 
"  Jan-Georg  has  a  kind  heart,  but  we  are  so 
poor  ourselves-  -what  can  we  do  for  others  ? '' 

Neither  Selma  nor  Lenchen  answered. 
Their  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  new  object  of 
interest  in  the  narrow  village  street. 
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"  Look  mother,"  said  Lena,  pulling  her 
gown  :  "  see,  what  fine  Herrschaften  !  They 
must  have  been  in  the  carriage  !  Oh,  what  a 
*  niedlicli '  little  young  lady  ! ' 

The  persons  she  was  speaking  of  were 
standing  almost  at  the  cottage  door,  waiting 
for  the  ox- cart  which  had  lurched  rather 
further  than  usual  at  a  part  of  the  road  where 
it  was  so  muddy  and  wet  that  only  one  side 
was  passable,  to  get  out  of  the  way.  There 
were  a  lady,  two  biggish  boys,  and  a  little  girl, 
rather  smaller  than  Lena.  The  sound  of  the 
voices  made  the  lady  look  up. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  ? '  she  said  to  Mother 
Barbara  in  a  pleasant  voice,  but  with  an  accent 
that  at  once  showed  her  to  be  a  foreigner — 
"  can  you  tell  me  if  a  carriage  has  just  passed 

this  way  ?     I  am  afraid  of  taking  the  wrong 

» • 
turn. 

For  there  was  a  turn  just  beyond  the 
cottage,  and  so  the  carriage  was  already  out  of 
sight. 

Mother  Barbara  nodded  her  head. 

"It  is  all  right,  gracious  lady,"  she  said, 
"  the  carriage  is  just  in  front,  going  very 
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slowly.      You    cannot   go    wrong   if  you   are 
on  the  way  to  Altstatt." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  the  lady.  "  He  is  to 
wait  for  us  at  the  next  toll-house- -so  it  will 
be  all  right,  as  we  are  on  the  road."  Just  then 
the  little  girl  touched  her  arm  and  whispered 
something.  "  I  will  ask,'  said  the  lady. 

<_.)  '  *- 

"Could  you  give  my  little  girl  a  glass  of  water," 
-"  milk,"  she  was  going  to  have  said,  but  the 
poor  look  of  Barbara  and  her  children,  the 
bareness  of  the  room  which  was  Visible  through 
the  open  door,  made  her  hesitate,--"  she  is  so 
thirsty. " 

"  Certainly,"  Mother  Barbara  replied.  "  If 
you  will  just  step  in  a  moment- -the  sun  is  still 
so  hot — and  I  will  get  some  quite  fresh  water." 

The  lady  thanked  her,  and  they  all  drew 
within  the  shade  of  the  house — Selma  and 
Lenchen  watching  them  with  grave  faces  and 
wide  open  eyes.  The  cottage  was  very  poor 
and  bare — it  was  almost  startingly  so,  for  its 
outside  appearance  was  far  from  miserable. 
The  kitchen  in  which  the  visitors  stood 
possessed  only  the  barest  necessaries,  and, 
though  substantially  clean,  the  brown  earth 
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floor,  the  dingy  mottled  walls,  and  the  few  worn 
out  chairs  and  stools,  made  it  look  anything  but 
inviting.  An  inner  door  stood  open  also.  It 
led  into  a  smaller  room,  with  a  bed  at  one  end, 
and  before  the  window  a  table  covered  with 
working  materials  of  a  strange  kind.  And  on  a 
shelf  on  the  wall  above  the  table  stood  a  row  of 
— what  do  you  think?- -a  row  of  the  loveliest 
dolls'  heads  you  ever  saw !  Little  Ivy's  quick 
eyes  caught  sight  of  them  at  once,  and  opened 
as  wide  with  astonishment  as  those  of  Selma  and 
Lena  at  the  sight  of  her  pretty  hat  and  travel- 
ling dress. 

"  Mother,"  said  Ivy,  pulling  the  lady's 
dress ;  "  look — do  look.  What  can  ail  those 
lovely  dolls'  heads  be  doing  here  ?  They  can't 
belong  to  these  little  girls.  They  look  too 
poor." 

Ivy's  mother  turned  to  look.     The  contrast 

«/ 

was  indeed  strange,  between  the  poverty,  the 
squalor  almost  of  the  cottage  and  its  inhabitants 
and  the  delicate  beauty  of  these  playthings  for 
the  "  spoilt  children  of  fortune."  There  they 
stood-  -like  a  miniature  array  of  Bluebeard's 
wives,  though  looking  far  more  rosy  and  smiling 
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than  we  can  suppose  the  faces  of  those  unfortun- 
ate ladies-  -beaming  on  the  miserable  room  and 
the  poor  peasant  family,  with  as  much  amia- 
bility and  satisfaction  as  if  they  were  inside  a 
glass  case  at  Cremer's,  or  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  a  gay  toy  shop  on  the  Boulevarts 
at  new  year  time.  Fair  haired  and  dark,  blue 
eyed  and  brown,  little  baby-girl  dolls,  with 
flowing  frizzled  locks  and  a  single  blue  bow  on 
the  top,  or  elegant  young  lady  dolls  with 
exquisite  plaits  and  rows,  finished  off  with 
elaborate  combs  or  a  flower  coquettishly  placed 
at  one  side,  some  with  "  fringes '  on  the  fore- 
head, some  with  short  curls  "a  la  Titus/' 
There  was  every  variety  of  dolls -face  and 
every  variety  of  "  coiffure."  It  was  no  won- 
der little  Ivy  stared  at  them  in  bewildered 
admiration. 

"  Arerit  they  lovely  ?  she  repeated. 
"  What  can  they  be  there  for  ? ' 

Her  mother  turned  to  Selma,  for  Mother 
Barbara  had  not  yet  re-entered  the  room. 

"  Why  are  all  those  doll  heads  here  ? '  she 
said.  "  Have  you  something  to  do  with  the 
manufactory  at  Alstatt  ? ' 
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Sclma  grew  crimson  and  nodded  her 
head.  She  was  ready  enough  to  speak  to  her 
sister  and  her  mother,  but  her  tongue  seemed 
to  grow  quite  useless  when  she  should  have 
answered  the  lady. 

"  Do  you  work  for  the  manufactory  ? '  the 
lady  repeated. 

"  Ja;  nein,"  said  Selma  in  a  breath,  so  that 
the  lady  began  to  wonder  if  she  was  not  quite 
right  in  her  head,  and  little  Lena  gave  her  a 
push  and  whispered  to  her  not  to  be  so  stupid. 

"  Die  Mutter,"  Selma  got  out  at  last.  "  Not 
us.  We  go  to  school.  Die  Mutter  makes  the 
hair — she  frizzes  and  curls  the  dolls.  Die 
Mutter  is  very  clever ;  "  and  when  she  had  said 
all  this  she  grew  quite  at  her  ease  and  ready 
to  answer  any  number  of  questions. 

"  Clever- -yes,  indeed  she  must  be,"  said  the 
lady.  And  as  Mother  Barbara  just  then 
appeared  with  the  cup  of  water  for  Ivy,  she 
turned  to  her.  "  How  beautifully  you  can 
work  at  the  dolls'  heads,"  she  said.  "Is  it 
the  hair  only  you  do,  or  do  you  paint  the  faces 
too  ? " 

Barbara  shook  her  head. 
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"  Only  the  hair,"  slie  said.  "  That  is  my 
trade  since  twelve  years  or  more.  That  is  how 
we  work  here  at  Bergstein  and  Alstatt,  and  all 
about.  One  does  one  part,  another  does 
another.  Ah,  it  takes  many  hands — many, 
many,  to  make  each  doll !  My  mother  made 
the  wigs  long  ago,  when  there  used  to  be 
wooden  dolls.  Now  it  is  quite  different  you 
see,  but  I  learnt  to  do  the  hair  when  I  was  a 
girl  at  the  factory,  and  now  I  do  it  at  home." 

"  And  your  husband — you  are  not  a  widow, 
I  hope  ? ;' 

Barbara  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  my  husband  works  at  the  factory. 
The  arms  and  legs,  that  is  his  work." 

"And  are  you  well  paid?"  said  the  lady. 
"  It  must  be  light  pleasant  work  if  you  are 
wTell  paid." 

Barbara  shook  her  head  more  sadly  this 
time. 

"It  is  far  to  Altstatt,"  she  said.  "My 
husband  has  far  to  walk,  and  he  must  be  there 
at  six  in  the  morning.  But  we  cannot  live 
there — rents  and  all  cost  dear,  and  this  cottage 
and  garden  are  our  own.  We  have  our  own 
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potatoes,"  she  went  on,  with  a  little  pride,  "  and 
two  apple  trees.  In  summer  it  is  not  so  bad. 
But  in  winter- -then  there  is  less  work,  but 
less  pay.  My  husband  must  eat  there-  -he 
must  have  his  dinner  and  some  bread  before  he 
starts  for  home  again.  All  that  costs  dear. 
It  is  not  more  than  half  his  wages  he  can  bring 
me,  though  he  is  a  good  husband.  He  never 
has  beer  except  at  our  Sunday  dinner." 

"  What  do  you  have  for  breakfast?"  said  the 
lady.  "  And  do  you  have  meat  for  dinner  ? ' 

Her  manner  was  so  simply  kind  that 
Barbara  pushed  a  chair  forward  and  begged 
her  to  be  seated. 

"  We  seldom  have  meat,"  she  said.  "  We 
have  sausages  sometimes  on  Sunday,  and  some- 
times, but  not  often,  eggs.  We  drink  coffee- 
not  coffee  like  what  you  have ;  I  know  what 
the  Herrschaften  eat.  I  have  been  in  the  town 
of  -  -  once,"  she  went  on,  naming  a  small 
town  not  far  off,  wrhich  she  seemed  to  think  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  "  No,  our  coffee  is  not 
real.  It  is  made  from  roots." 

"But  you  have  milk,  surely?'  said  the 
lady. 
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Again  Barbara  shook  her  head. 

"  But  seldom/'  she  said.  "Ah,  no;  life  is 
hard  here,  gracious  lady.  But  will  you  not 
look  at  the  dolls  ?  The  young  lady  likes  dolls 
I  daresay." 

"  Yes,  very  much,"  said  Ivy.  She  had  not 
been  able  to  understand  all  that  Barbara  said, 
but  the  word  dolls  was  familiar  to  her  in  several 
languages,  for  Ivy-  -perhaps  because  she  had  no 
sisters  to  play  with,  only  two  brothers  a  good 
deal  older  than  herself- -loved  dolls  dearly. 

Barbara  reached  down  several  from  the 
shelf.  Ivy  and  her  mother  admired  them 
greatly,  even  the  boys  allowed  they  were  very 
pretty. 

"  I  wonder  which  is  the  prettiest,"  said  Ivy. 
"  I  wish  they  had  their  bodies  too.  I  really 
dont  know  which  is  the  prettiest — see  mother, 
this  one  with  the  sweet  baby  face,  the  blue 
eyes  and  golden  hair,  or  this  older-looking 
one  with  the  dark  hair  rolled  over  a  cushion. 
Oh,  she  is  lovely  !  But  no,  I  think  I  like  the 
fair  one  the  best." 

"So  do  I,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  never  saw 
a  prettier  doll  face." 
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"  Mother,"  said  Ivy,  lowering  her  voice  a 
little,  "  you  know  it  was  settled  I  was  to  buy 
a  doll  this  summer  in  Germany.  I  would 
so  like  this  one.  Do  you  think  she  couldn't 
get  a  body  put  to  it  for  us  ? ' 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  her  mother.  "  She 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dolls  except  just 
the  hairdressing. " 

But  seeing  that  Mother  Barbara  looked  as 
if  she  wondered  what  they  were  saying,  and 
thinking  it  would  please  her  to  have  her  work 
so  admired,  she  told  her  what  Ivy  had  been 
saying.  Barbara's  face  brightened. 

"  I  might  get  the  doll  at  the  factory  for 
the  young  lady,"  she  said.  "  They  know  me 
there  since  so  long.  If  the  gracious  lady  will 
decide  which,  I  will  ask  them  to  have  it 
completed,  and  I  can  have  it  packed.  It  will 
cost  you  no  more — -perhaps  even  a  little  less — 
than  at  the  factory,"  she  added  simply. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  the  lady. 
She  saw  that  Barbara  would  feel  a  little  pride 
in  the  transaction,  and  she  was  glad  that 
Ivy's  purchase  should  give  pleasure  to  others 
too. 
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So  it  was  arranged  that  Barbara  should 
order  the  doll  the  first  time  she  went  with 
her  finished  work  to  Alstatt. 

"  I  will  give  you  my  name  and  address," 
said  the  lady,  "  in  case  of  any  mistake,"  and 
saying  so  she  took  a  card  out  of  her  pocket 
and  wrote  on  it  in  pencil  the  name  of  the 

principal  hotel  in  the  town  of  S- ,  the  same 

town  which  Barbara  had  once  visited.  "  But 
you  will  not  need  to  send  the  doll  to  us  there," 
she  said.  "  We  shall  be  passing  through 
Altstatt  again  a  month  hence,  and  we  shall 
make  a  point  of  coming  round  this  way  and 
fetching  it  ourselves.  Do  not  feel  uneasy  if 
six  weeks  pass  without  our  coming.  We  are 
sure  to  come,  for  we  have  to  meet  friends 
farther  in  the  Forest." 

Barbara  smiled,  and  said  that  it  would  be 
all  right. 

Ivy  gave  a  last  look  of  admiration  at  the 
lovely  doll,  and  nodded  a  friendly  farewell  to 
Selma  and  Lena. 

"  Auf  wiedersehen,"  she  said  timidly  in  her 
best  German. 

Her  mother  stayed  behind  her  a  moment. 
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"  May  I  give  the  little  girls  a  trifle  each  to 
spend  at  Altstatt  on  the  market  day,"  she  said. 
Mother  Barbara  thanked  her  simply,  and  the 
children  came  forward  awkwardly  enough,  but 
with  evident  satisfaction,  to  receive  the  mark 
each  which  Ivy's  mother  gave  them. 

"  They  are  too  poor  to  be  proud,"  she  said 
to  herself  sadly,  for  she  had  hesitated  a  little 
before  offering  them  this  money.  "  But,  after 
all,  I  think  there  is  something  better  in  simply 
accepting  what  they  so  sorely  need." 

"  Why  do  you  look  so  melancholy,  mother?" 
said  the  eldest  boy  as  they  were  walking  on 
quietly. 

"  Those  poor  people  ;  they  seem  so  very 
poor,"  she  replied.  "  I  had  no  idea  of  it.  It 
seems  to  take  away  the  beauty  from  this  lovely 
country.  The  villages  look  so  bright  and  com- 
fortable when  one  drives  through,  one  has  no 
idea  of  the  suffering  hidden  inside." 

Little  Ivy  stole  her  hand  inside  her 
mother's. 

"  Mamma,"  she  whispered,  "  I  think  I 
won't  buy  the  doll.  Couldn't  we  tell  them  I 
won't  have  it?  I'd  rather  give  them  the 
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money — those  poor  little  girls,  I  mean  ;  they 
had  such  old  frocks  and  boots  on.  Wouldn't 
the  money  for  the  doll  be  enough  to  buy 
them  new  ? " 

Her  mother  smiled  at  her. 

"  Hardly,  I'm  afraid,  Ivy  dear,"  she  said. 
"  But  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  bring  something 
back  with  us  for  them  when  we  pass  through 
Bergstein  next  month.  But  about  the  doll ;  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  give  up  the  idea  of  it. 
It  seemed  to  please  the  mother  very  much 
when  we  ordered  it.  And  then  think,  if  no 
little  girls  bought  dolls,  what  would  all  these 
poor  people  do  ?  They  would  have  no  work. 
No,  that  would  not  be  a  good  way  of  helping 
them.  If  rich  people  left  off  buying  anything 
but  what  they  really  needed,  the  poor  would 
be  still  poorer,  and  many  things  in  this  world 
would  be  worse  than  they  are.  But  it  is  very 
puzzling,  I  know,  dear,"  she  added,  seeing 
Ivy's  little  face  quite  puckered  up  with  trying 
to  understand,  "  and  you  are  far  too  small  to 
worry  yourself  about  such  things.  Only,  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  good  thing  for  you  to  buy  the 
doll." 
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Ivy's  brow  cleared. 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  It  would  have  been  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  her  not  to  have  had  the  doll  so  long 
looked  forward  to. 

"  We  must  walk  on  a  little  faster,  I  think, 
mother,"  said  Kenneth,  Ivy's  brother,  "  if  we 
don't  want  to  miss  the  last  train  from  Altstatt, 
for  you  don't  want  to  have  to  stay  there  all 
night,  do  you?': 

"  No,  not  this  time,"  said  his  mother.  "  It 
is  much  better  to  go  straight  back  to  S-  -. 
We  shall  enjoy  seeing  the  manufactories  and 
all  there  is  to  see  at  Altstatt  much  more  with 
your  father  next  month.  Yes,  we  must  hurry 
on  a  little  to  get  up  to  the  carriage." 

"  Are  you  sure  we  shall  know  the  house 
again  where  Ivy's  doll  is  to  be?"  said  Louis, 
the  second  boy.  "  Stay  a  moment ;  it  was 
just  behind  the  church,  wasn't  it  ?  Shouldn't 
you  have  asked  the  woman's  name,  mother  ?" 

"  It  might  have  been  better,"  said  his 
mother  ;  "  but  it  doesn't  matter.  I  am  sure 
I  shall  know  the  house  again.  Bergstein 
isn't  like  London." 
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"  There  would  liave  been  some  sense  in 
your  thinking  of  it  before,  Louis/'  said  Ken- 
neth. "  You're  so  very  wise  when  it's  too 
late." 

Louis  got  rather  red,  and  was  going  to  say 
something  not  very  amiable,  perhaps,  but  his 
mother  interrupted  him. 

"  Never  mind,  boys,"  she  said  ;  "  it  will  be 
all  right.  We  are  so  sure  to  be  back  here 
again  next  month  that  there  cannot  be  any 
mistake  about  it." 

Honor  left  off  reading  and  looked  up. 

"  Go  on,"  we  all  said. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  more.  Are  you  sure 
you  would  like  me  to  read  it  all,  this  evening?'1 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  Leslie.  "  It's  my 
last  evening.  I  don't  want  to  be  done  out  of 
it,  nor  Tom  here  either." 

So  Honor  read  on. 
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STORY  V. 

TOYMAKERS  OF  BERGSTEIN." 

PART  II. 

"  WE  are  so  sure  to  be  back  again  next 
month,"  Ivy's  mother  had  said.  In  this  life 
we  learn  to  be  sure  of  nothing.  And,  indeed, 
if  ever  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  speak  with 
special  confidence  of  anything  we  are  going  or 
not  going  to  do,  that  thing  is  pretty  sure  to 
turn  out  otherwise. 

It  was  in  the  end  of  July  that  the  tra- 
vellers had  passed  through  Bergstein.  August 
came  and  went ;  the  beautiful  doll  was  com- 
pleted and  brought  home  one  Saturday  by 
Mother  Barbara  with  the  greatest  pride  to 
exhibit  to  Selma  and  Lena,  and  then  laid 
away  enveloped  in  silver  paper  in  a  drawer  of 
the  one  article  of  good  furniture  that  the 
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cottage  possessed- -the  "commode"  which  had 
been  given  to  Barbara  at  her  marriage  by  her 
mother. 

"  I  need  not  pay  it  for  a  month  the 
manager  says,"  she  told  her  husband  and 
the  children.  "It  is  very  good  of  him,  for 
he  has  to  advance  the  money  himself;  they 
have  to  be  very  strict  with  the  books.  But 
that  will  do  nicely,  for  the  lady  said  they 
would  be  here  in  six  weeks  at  latest,  and  five 
are  already  gone." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  she  will  give  you  some- 
thing for  your  trouble,"  said  her  husband. 
He  did  not  speak  roughly  or  ill-naturedly,  but 
he  was  a  careworn,  delicate-looking  man,  and 
he  spoke  in  a  depressed  tone.  "It  is  a  com- 
fort to  think  there  is  no  work  to-morrow," 
he  went  on,  for  it  was  Saturday  evening. 
"  Jacko  can  stay  quietly  in  his  cage  for  a 
change." 

Jacko  was  a  pet  bird — a  crossbill,  whose 
cage  hung  outside  the  cottage  door.  You 
may  wonder,  perhaps,  that  people  so  poor 
would  have  a  pet,  even  a  bird,  and  still  more 

strange  you  will  think  it,  I  daresay,  when  I 

Q 
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tell  you  that  every  day  except  Sunday  Jacko's 
cage  was  empty,  for  Jan-Georg  always  took 
him  with  him  to-Altstatt.  Tucked  under  the 
workman's  arm  Jacko  was  now  quite  used  to 
the  long  walk  there  and  back,  and  he  had 
grown  so  tame  that  he  would  perch  quietly  on 
the  bench  where  his  master  worked  without 
ever  attempting  to  escape,  just  hopping  quietly 
about  now  and  then,  and  picking  up  the  crumbs 
of  rye-bread  which  Jan-Georg  would  throw 
him  when  eating  his  dinner  or  afternoon  crust. 

"  How  fond  the  poor  man  must  have  been 
of  him,"  you  may  say.  And  I  daresay  he  was. 
But  all  the  same,  that  was  not  the  reason 
Jan  -  Georg  carried  Jacko  about  with  him. 
There  is  in  that  part  of  the  world  a  strange 
superstition  that  if  you  keep  a  crossbill  always 
with  you  you  will  never  fall  ill,  and  that  was 
why  Jan-Georg,  who  looked  ill  enough  already, 
poor  man,  never  parted  from  his  crossbill. 

A  week  or  two  more  passed  by.  Barbara 
felt  no  misgiving,  though  every  morning  when 
she  got  up,  her  first  thought  was  whether  the 
lady  and  the  little  girl  would  come  to-day,  and 
every  day,  when  Selma  and  Lena  returned 
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from   school,   their  first  question  was,    "  Had 
they  come  ? " 

The  six  weeks  passed.  It  was  getting  to 
be  nearly  the  middle  of  September.  Barbara 
kept  on  hoping,  but  "hope  deferred'  is  hard 
to  bear.  She  did  not  like  to  speak  to  her 
husband  of  the  anxiety  which  was  beginning 
to  trouble  her,  for  she  did  not  want  to  trouble 
him.,  and  she  felt  also  that  he  would  not 
perhaps  have  much  sympathy  with  her. 

"  He  did  not  see  the  lady,"  she  said ;  "he 
could  not  tell  how  kind  and  nice  she  was,  and 
that  she  would  surely  not  have  wished  to 
deceive  me." 

"Besides,  what  good  would  it  have  done 
her  ? '  said  practical  Selma,  for  it  was  to  her 
her  mother  was  speaking. 

Barbara  shook  her  head. 

"  No  good  certainly,  though  much  harm  to 
me.  She  did  not  mean  it  at  the  time,  but 
supposing  the  little  girl  took  a  fancy  to  some 
other  doll  at  Altstatt,  she  may  have  bought  it 
and  thought  no  more  of  her  order  to  me. 
They  were  going  to  Altstatt,  and  they  may 
have  visited  the  warehouses  there.' 
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"  That  is  true,"  said  Selma,  ' :  but,  mother, 
what  a  shame  it  would  be !  Twenty  marks 
lost,  for  we  could  not  sell  the  doll.  And  the 
manager  will  not  take  it  back,  I  suppose  ? ' 

Again  Barbara  shook  her  head. 

"  Surely  not,"  she  answered  decidedly. 
"  It  was  a  favour  to  let  me  have  it  at  that 
price,  and  then  to  wait  for  the  money.  I 
should  be  afraid  it  might  do  me  harm  for  the 
future  if  I  asked  such  a  thing.  But  we  must 
hope  still." 

"  The  bad  weather  may  have  stopped  their 
coming,"  said  Selma,  for  though  it  was  only 
September,  there  had  been  unusually  heavy 
rains,  and  the  country  was  much  less  pleasant  for 
walking  or  driving  in  than  usually  at  this  season. 

"  It  is  winter  already,"  said  Mother  Barbara 
the  following  Saturday  wrhen  she  was  preparing 
to  set  out  with  her  basket  of  completed  wwk 
to  Altstatt.  The  walk  was  long  and  dreary, 
the  rain  soaked  through  her  thin  garments, 

o  o 

and  the  mud  under  foot  was  almost  worse. 
Poor  Barbara  thought  with  dismay  too  of  the 
plight  the  little  girls  were  sure  to  come  home 
from  school  in. 
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"  It  will  indeed  be  a  blessing  when  there  is 
a  school  in  our  village,"  she  thought.  And 
she  wished  the  winter  was  over,  especially 
when  she  remembered  the  sore  need  of  new 
boots  and  weather-tight  cloaks  this  wet  season 
would  bring.  She  was  beginning  to  be  very 
anxious  at  hearing  nothing  from  the  lady,  and 
her  anxiety  was  increased  by  a  word  from  the 
manager  as  he  paid  her. 

"Next  Saturday,  my  good  Barbara,"  he 
said,  "  there  will  be  nothing  to  pay  you.  It 
will  be  the  other  way.  You  will  owe  me  the 
balance  for  the  doll." 

Barbara  felt  her  face  grow  red. 

"  If  I  cannot  come  next  Saturday,"  she  said, 
"  will  you  allow  it  to  wait  till  fourteen  days 
from  to-day  ? ' 

The  manager  looked  at  her  sharply. 

"  Are  you  short  of  the  money  ? '  he  said. 
"  Do  not  deceive  me.  I  warned  you  at  the 
time,  but  you  would  have  the  doll,  you  know." 

"The  money  will  be  ready/'  she  said,  "do 
not  fear.  I  will  bring  it  next  Saturday,  how- 
ever bad  the  weather  is." 

"  Nay,"  the  manager  called  out,  as  she  was 
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turning  away,  "you  need  not  come  next 
Saturday  for  that  alone.  If  it  is  as  wet  as 
to-day,  wait  still  another  week.  I  am  glad 
you  have  the  money.  I  do  not  doubt  you, 
Barbara." 

"  Thank  you/'  she  said,  as  she  left  the 
room.  But  she  felt  full  of  anxiety  as  she 
walked  home,  and  her  face  told  its  own  tale 
of  distress  to  her  little  daughters. 

"What  is  it,  mother?'  Selma  asked,  and 
Barbara  explained  to  her  and  Lena. 

"It  is  too  bad,"  said  Selma  indignantly. 
' c  I  don't  believe  they  will  come  back  now  at 
all.  And  they  have  just  forgotten  all  about 
the  doll/' 

"  I  fear  so,"  said  Barbara  sadly. 

But  little  Lenchen  came  forward  and  put 
her  arms  round  her  mother. 

"  I  don't  think  they  have  forgotten,"  she 
said.  "  They  were  too  good  and  kind.  Mother, 
dear,  some  trouble  may  have  come  over  them. 
The  rich  have  troubles  as  well  as  the  poor. 
Some  day  they  will  come  back,  I  feel  sure,  and 
tell  us  how  it  was- -you  will  see — and  then  it 
will  be  all  right." 


cc 
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"That  is  all  very  fine,  Lena,"  said  her 
sister.  "But  what  good  will  it  do  us  just 
now  ?  How  is  poor  mother  to  pay  the  doll  ? 
What  will  you  do,  mother  ? ' 

There  is  only  one  way,"  said  Barbara. 
I  must  take  what  I  had  put  away  for  your 
new  skirts  and  boots  next  Christmas.  It  will 
leave  but  a  few  marks  over.  There  will  be 
enough  to  buy  thick  gray  flannel  for  two  plain 
petticoats,  so  that  you  will  not  suffer  from  the 
cold." 

"  And  we  were  to  have  had  skirts  of  that 
pretty  scarlet  and  black  check  that  you  sawr  at 
Altstatt,"  said  Selma.  "  It  is  too  bad.  I  wish 
the  skirts  had  been  already  bought ;  then  we 
should  have  had  them." 

"Do  not  wish  that,"  said  her  mother.  "  I 
could  not  then  have  paid  the  manager-  -at 
least  not  without  great  difficulty,  and  it  would 
have  troubled  your  father  so.  I  do  not  want 
to  tell  him.  He  is  troubled  enough." 

"  So  are  you,  poor  mother,"  said  Selma. 
"  I  wish  I  could  begin  to  work  instead  of  going 
any  more  to  school ! ' 

"  It  will  come  soon  enough,"  said  Barbara. 
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"  Till  then  learn  what  you  can.  It  will  do  you 
no  harm." 

"  And  you,  mother,"  said  Lena,  "  you  too 
need  new  boots  and  a  new  dress  as  much  as 
we  do." 

"  One  grows  tougher  as  one  grows  older," 
said  the  mother.  "  I  do  not  catch  cold  as 
quickly  as  you  if  I  get  wet  feet.  And  I  do 
not  need  often  to  walk  so  far." 

Little  Lena  sighed,  and  Selma  muttered 
again  that  it  was  too  bad, 

o  7 

The  wet  weather  cleared  off  a  little  the 
following  week.  At  the  end  of  the  fort- 
night Barbara  took  the  twenty -five  marks, 
with  many  a  sigh,  out  of  her  precious 
hoard,  and  set  off  to  Altstatt.  She  paid  the 
manager  simply,  and  received  from  him  a 
receipt.  Then  he  paid  her  the  few  marks 
owing  for  the  dolls'  heads  she  had  brought 
back,  and  she  turned  to  go.  He  felt  half 
inclined  to  call  after  her,  to  ask  if  it  was 
without  difficulty  that  she  had  brought  the 
money, — that  is  to  say,  if  she  herself  had  been 
paid.  But  he  was  not  a  rich  man,  and  he  had 
several  children.  Twenty-five  marks  was  no 
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trifle  to  him.  And  among  the  workpeople 
there  was  always  so  much  trouble  and  distress  ! 
If  he  began  trying  to  help  them  he  would  do 
nothing  else. 

October  was  brighter  and  finer  than  Sep- 
tember had  been.  There  were  days  when 
Barbara  and  the  children  hoped,  almost  in 
spite  of  themselves,  that  it  was  still  possible 
that  the  strangers  might  return.  Jan-Georg 
said  something  about  it  one  day,  but  as 
Barbara  answered  him  cheerfully  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  manager  had  not  pressed 
her  for  payment,  and  afterwards  she  felt  glad 
that  she  had  not  confided  her  troubles  to  him, 
for  with  the  severe  cold  weather  that  set  in,  in 
November,  the  poor  man  fell  very  ill.  It  had' 
been  coming  on  for  some  time,  and  had,  no 
doubt,  helped  to  make  him  irritable  and  de- 
pressed. And,  as  if  everything  was  against 
the  poor  people,  the  winter  turned  out  one  of 
the  worst  that  had  for  long  been  known  in  the 
ancient  forest  country. 

Poor  Selrna  and  Magdalena  !     Ah,  children, 

you  think  the  cold  weather  is  hard  sometimes 

-it  is  not  pleasant  to  get  up   early  in  the 
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chilly  dark  mornings,  and  chilblains  and 
coughs  and  colds  are  very  disagreeable,  I 
know.  But  you  can  little  imagine  what  the 
winter  is  to  the  children  of  the  poor — of  the 
very  poor.  They  had  never  before  known, 
humble  peasants  though  they  were,  what  it 
was  to  be  so  very  miserable.  Jan-Georg  lay 
for  weeks  unable  to  stir  hand  or  foot- -utterly 
depressed  and  hopeless.  He  had  Jacko's  cage 
beside  his  bed,  and  sometimes  the  bird  would 
hop  about  and  look  up  at  his  master  with  his 
bright  black  eyes  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it  if 
he  chose  to  tell.  And  though  Jan-Georg's 
faith  in  the  bird's  magic  power  was  rather 
shaken,  he  was  too  gentle  and  kind-hearted  to 
lose  on  that  account  his  affection  for  his  old  pet. 

"  I  can't  understand  it,"  he  said  one  day  to 
Barbara  ;  '  I  bought  him  from  old  Peter,  and  he 
told  me  he  was  the  right  kind.  But  I  am  not 
sure  now  that  he  is.  However,  it's  not  his 
fault,  poor  bird,  if  he  is  not." 

"If  he  is  right  enough  to  help  you  to  get 
well  again  I  won't  complain,"  said  Barbara, 
trying  to  speak  more  brightly  than  she  felt. 
This  was  before  her  husband  had  got  to  the 
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worst,  while  they  were  still  hoping  that  by 
Christmas  the  invalid  might  be  about  again. 
But  Christmas  came — the  saddest  Christmas 
they  had  ever  known — and  went,  and  there 
was  no  improvement.  The  doctor  of  Jan- 
Georg's  club,  who  came  from  Altstatt  once  a 
week  or  so,  shook  his  head  and  would  give 
Barbara  no  decided  answer.  He  knew  their 
poverty  too  well  to  talk  to  them  of  good  food 
and  wine,  which  he  quite  understood  was  as 
much  out  of  their  power  as  a  winter  in  the 
South  !  He  sent  them  the  most  strengthening!; 

o  o 

medicines  he  could  think  of,  and  pitied  them 
heartily ;  but  that  was  all  he  could  do,  except 
that  one  day  when  passing  the  manufactory 
where  Jan-Georg  worked,  he  looked  in  and 
told  the  manager,  who  knew  him  by  sight,  of 
the  sad  plight  of  the  poor  workman  and  his 
family. 

"  Bad  luck  has  come  to  us  ever  since  that 
lady  ordered  the  doll,"  said  Selma  one  after- 
noon to  her  sister.  It  was  a  bitter  day  ;  neither 
of  them  had  been  to  school  for  some  time,  their 
feet  were  so  terribly  sore  and  swollen  with 
chilblains ;  and  their  poor  mother  was  so  worn 
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out  with  bad  nights  and  over-work,  that  she 
was  thankful  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two's 
sleep,  leaving  Jan-Georg  in  the  charge  of  the 
children.  For  more  than  that  she  could  not 
rest ;  her  earnings  and  the  small  sum  which 
her  husband  got  weekly  from  his  club  were 
all  they  had  to  get  through  this  hard  time 
with. 

"  Don't  say  that,"  said  Lena.  "  I  don't 
like  to  think  so.  They  had  such  sweet  faces, 
the  lady  and  the  little  girl.  I  don't  think  we 
should  blame  them.  How  do  you  know  they 
are  not  ill  themselves  ?" 

"  Dead  perhaps,"  said  Selma  with  a  sort  of 
bitterness  in  her  tone.  "  No,  that  is  not  likely. 
When  rich  people  are  ill  they  have  doctors  and 
plenty  of  medicine,  and  good  food  and  warm 
fires,  to  make  them  well  again." 

"  But  they  do  die  all  the  same,"  said  little 
Lena.  "Rich  people  often  have  sad  troubles 
as  well  as  poor.  That  I  know." 

A  faint  voice  called  to  them  from  the 
corner  of  the  room.  It  was  their  father. 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  children?' 
he  said.     And  as  they  went  to  him  at  once  it 
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seemed  to  them  that  he  was  waiting  with  some 
interest  for  their  answer. 

"  We  were  only  talking  about  being  poor, 
and  how  much  easier  things  must  be  for  the 
rich,"  said  Selma,  afraid  lest  her  father  should 
have  heard  anything  about  the  doll.  "And 
Lena  here,"  she  went  on,  "  persists  that  the 
rich  have  as  many  troubles  as  the  poor.  It  is 
not  so,  is  it  father  ?  But  do  not  talk  if  it  tires 
you.  Mother  is  asleep  on  our  bed." 

"  It  does  not  tire  me,"  said  Jan-Georg.  "  I 
almost  think  I  feel  better  this  afternoon.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  turn  for  good.  Poor  Jacko,  it  was 
not  thy  fault,"  he  went  on,  stroking  the  cross- 
bill, who  was  cocking  up  his  head  as  if  listen- 
ing to  them.  "  Ah,  if  the  clear  God  would  but 
give  me  back  my  strength  again  so  that  I 
could  work,  I  would  not  murmur  at  beiiiQ- 

'  O 

poor." 

"Poor  father !"  said  the  children. 

"But  it  is  true,  is  it  not '?"  said  Selma,  re- 
turning again  to  her  question.  "  The  rich  are 
much  happier  than  the  poor  V' 

"  They  have  fewer  troubles  in  some  ways, 
of  course,"  said  her  father.  "  But  they  have 
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sorrows  too.    Sickness  and  death  come  to  them 
as  to  us,  and  other  troubles  too." 

Just  then  their  mother  came  in  from  the 
other  room. 

"  I  have  had  a  good  sleep/'  said  the  poor 
woman. 

"And  I  too,"  said  the  father.     "I  feel  for 
the  first  time  as  if  I  had  taken  a  good  turn." 

"  God  be  thanked!"  exclaimed  Barbara, 
clasping  her  hands  together. 

Jan-Georg  was  right.  From  this  time  he 
began,  though  very  slowly,  to  mend.  The 
weather  too,  helped  him,  for  it  was  now  about 
the  end  of  February,  and  there  was  no  more 
very  great  cold.  There  came  too,  now  and 
then,  some  of  those  early  spring  sweet  days — 
sweet  beyond  expression — which  we  all  know, 
when  the  faint  soft  sunshine,  struggling  through 
the  still  leafless  trees,  the  first  thin  notes  of 
the  little  birds,  the  very  air  itself,  seem  to 
whisper  to  us  a  promise  of  better  things  to 
come.  All  existence  breathes  hope-  -the  world, 
like  a  sufferer  who  has  passed  through  bitter 
trials,  begins  to  raise  its  pale  face  towards 
Heaven,  looking  upwards  again  towards  the 
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brightness  and  warmth  which  are  still  there, 
only  hidden  for  a  time. 

And  little  Lena,  standing  at  the  cottage 
door,  said  to  herself  that  the  summer  was 
coming  again,  and  with  it  perhaps  the  strangers 
to  whom  she  had  given  so  many  thoughts. 

One  day,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  little 
family,  they  had  a  visit  from  the  manager. 
It  was  on  a  Sunday,  so  the  little  girls,  who 
had  begun  to  go  to  school  again,  though  their 
worn-out  boots  ill  protected  their  still  tender 
feet,  were  both  at  home. 

"  I  was  passing,"  said  the  manager  to 
Mother  Barbara,  "  so  I  looked  in  to  see  how 
your  husband  is.  He  has  been  a  long  time  ill. 
I  am  afraid  you  have  had  a  hard  winter." 

"  The  hardest  I  have  ever  known/'  Barbara 
replied.  "  However,  it  seems  to  be  getting 
past  the  worst  now.  Jan-Georg  is  a  little 
better." 

"  But  it  will  be  long  before  he  can  go  out, 
or  at  least  walk  to  Altstatt,"  said  the  manager. 
"  If  it  will  be  any  help  to  you,  I  can  give  him 
some  work  to  do  at  home.  The  wooden  arms 
and  legs  he  could  carve  at  home  as  well  as  at 
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the  factory.     The  next  day  you  come  I  will 
give  you  some  work  to  bring  back  for  him." 

"I  thank  you  heartily/'  said  Barbara. 
"  Everything  is  a  help  to  us.  Besides,  if  Jan- 
Georg  feels  that  he  is  earning  something  he 
will  be  less  cast-down.  I  thank  you  heartily," 
she  repeated. 

"  And   there    is    another   thing,"  said   the 
manager.     "  That  doll- -the  one  you  bought— 
have  you  been  paid  for  it  ?     Did  the  lady  you 
got  it  for  ever  return  ?' 

Barbara's  pale  face  grew  flushed.  She 
wished  the  manager  had  not  remembered 
about  the  doll.  It  was  a  sore  subject  with 
her.  She  hesitated. 

"  I  have  no  reason  for  interfering,"  said  the 
manager.  "  You  paid  me  for  the  doll,  and 
there  my  business  ends.  I  only  spoke  of  it, 
thinking  I  might  help  you  if  you  have  it  on 
your  hands.  I  might  take  it  back  from  you 
for  half  or  three-quarters  of  the  price.  I 
could  not  give  more,  for  you  have  had  it  some 
months." 

"  I  know,"  said  Barbara.  "  I  think  it  is 
very  friendly  of  you  to  offer  to  take  it  back  at 
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all.  It  is  there,"  and  she  nodded  across  the 
room  in  the  direction  of  the  commode — "  there, 
in  the  drawer,  carefully  covered  with  silver 
paper,  as  it  was  the  day  I  bought  it.  It  was 
a  bad  bargain  for  me ;  the  lady  has  doubtless 
forgotten  all  about  it.  Ah,  that  is  the  way 
with  the  rich  I" 

"  Not  always,"  said  little  Magdalena,  but 
in  a  low  voice  which  was  scarcely  heard. 
"  That  lady  had  too  kind  a  face  to  forget." 

"And  will  you  take  my  offer,  then?"  said 
the  manager.  "  I  will  try  to  give  you  three- 
quarters,  if,  as  you  say,  the  doll  is  as  good  as 


new.' 


• 

Barbara  hesitated. 

"  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do,"  she 
said ;  "I  don't  see  any  use  in  keeping  it,  and 

yet I  suppose/'  she  went  on  with  a  smile, 

"  I  have  got  into  a  sort  of  habit  of  fancying 
they  might  still  come  back,  some  day." 

"And  they  will,  mother.  You  will  see," 
Lena  burst  out  eagerly.  "  Don't  sell  the  doll ; 
you  will  be  afterwards  so  sorry  if  you  do. 
The  worst  is  over  now — father  is  getting 

better,   and  soon  the  fine  weather  will  come. 

R 
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"Oh,  mother!"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
poor  little  red  hands  together,  "  do  keep  the 
doll." 

"Art  thou  so  fond  of  dolls,  then?'3  said 
the  manager  good-naturedly ;  "  my  children 
don't  care  about  them.  They  say  they  see  too 
many." 

"  And  it  is  the  same  with  Selma  and 
Lenchen,"  said  Barbara.  "  They  don't  care 
for  dolls.  They  know  too  well  how  they  are 
made,  and  they  have  seen  their  father  and  me 
work  so  hard.  No,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  doll  itself  Lena  wants  me  to  keep  it.  It 
is  that  she  is  so  sure  the  lady  will  return  some 
day  to  claim  it." 

"  She  is  bewitched  about  the  lady,"  said 
practical  Selma. 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  said  Lena.  "  I  only  say  I 
am  sure  it  has  been  a  mistake  or  some  mis- 
fortune that  has  prevented  them  returning. 
They  had  such  good,  kind  faces.  Ah,  mother, 
do  wait  a  little  yet.  If  only  I  could  work  I 
would  earn  money  myself  to  pay  for  the  doll !  'J 

"  'Twill  be  long  before  thou  canst  do  that," 
said  her  mother.  She  spoke  perhaps  a  little 
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surlily.  The  doll  had  become  a  sore  subject 
with  her,  and  the  thought  of  the  money  she 
might  recover  was  a  temptation.  But  still 
Lena's  words  had  their  effect,  and  not  only  on 
her — on  the  manager  too. 

"  There  may  be  something  in  what  the  child 
says/'  he  remarked.  "  You  may  gain  more  in 
the  end  by  keeping  the  doll,  if  there  is  any 
chance  of  the  lady  returning.  Think  it  over, 
at  any  rate.  I  will  take  it  from  you  at  any 
time  for  half-price  at  the  least,  if  it  is  still 
good." 

And  so  it  was  left. 

It  was  true  that  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  doll  itself  that  Lena  wished  so  much  to 
keep  it.  But  yet  through  this  long  and  dreary 
winter  she  had  grown  to  have  a  strange  sort 
of  affection  for  the  pretty  toy.  Often,  when 
she  was  sure  that  her  mother  and  Selma  would 
not  see  her,  she  used  to  open  the  drawer  and 
peep  at  it,  lying  there  with  its  sweet  innocent 
baby-face,  looking  so  contented  and  smiling. 
A  fancy  came  over  her  that  the  doll  was  like 
Ivy,  the  little  bright -haired  stranger,  whose 
name  she  had  never  heard  ;  or  else  it  was  that, 
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from  the  association  of  the  doll  with  the  hope 
of  Ivy's  return,  the  English  child,  in  the 
imagination  of  the  little  German  peasant- 
maiden,  always  wore  the  features  of  the  waxen 
baby. 

"  Though  she  was  certainly  less  rosy,"  Lena 
would  add  to  herself,  "and  her  eyes,  when 
she  looked  up  at  her  mother,  had  something 
in  them  quite  different  from  those  of  the  doll." 

And  sometimes,  during  the  worst  of  their 
trials,  poor  Lena  would  peep  at  the  doll  arid 
wish  she  were  like  it,  never  cold  or  hungry- 
always  rosy  and  smiling  ! 

But  the  worst  ivas  over.  The  spring  came 
on  early  and  Jan-Georg  had  no  back-casts. 
He  gained  strength  steadily,  and  was  able  to 
work  some  hours  a  day  ;  and  by  April  he  began 
to  talk  of  commencing  his  daily  walk  to  and 
from  Altstatt  again.  But  though  he  was 
better,  he  was  terribly  shaken ;  he  looked  but 
the  shadow  of  what  he  had  been,  and  Barbara 
doubted  much  if  he  would  ever  again  be  able 
for  his  former  hard  work. 

"  Selma  is  thirteen  past,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  If  I  could  get  her  a  place  at  Altstatt  or  at 
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S ,  she  might  soon  be  earning  something, 

I  do  not  want  to  bring  her  up  to  my  work,  for 
it  is  now  so  uncertain,  with  so  few  working  at 

7  o 

home  and  so  much  being  done  at  the  factory. 
And  to  send  a  girl  of  her  age  all  the  way  to 
Altstatt  every  day  would  be  impossible.  If  I 
could  get  a  good  place  for  her !  But  it  is  very 
difficult." 

She  made  her  husband  see  the  doctor  asfain 

o 

before  saying  anything  to  the  manager  about 
returning  to  his  work ;  he  walked  to  Altstatt 
to  see  him,  and  even  had  the  doctor  said 
nothing,  the  poor  man's  OAvn  feelings  were 
answer  enough.  He  came  home  in  the  even- 
ing looking  like  a  ghost,  and  dropped  into  a 
chair  with  a  sigh  of  the  deepest  discouragement. 

"  It  is  no  use,"  he  said.  "  What  the  doctor 
told  me  I  knew  before  he  spoke.  I  shall  never 
be  fit  to  work  again." 

Barbara  listened  with  a  sort  of  shock  of 
grief  and  disappointment.  Yet  she  was  hardly 
surprised.  She  had  seen  it. 

"  But  you  can  still  work  at  home,"  she  said, 
"  and  that  is  better  than  nothing.  And  the 
manager  has  promised  you  shall  always  have 
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work  at  home.  See  !  Think  how  many  years 
we  have  worked  for  him- -you  and  I  !'J 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Jan-Georg;  "  things  might 
be  worse,  I  know,  but  still  it  is  sad.  In  the 
summer  we  can  live.  But  when  the  winter 
comes  again !  And  the  children-  -they  are 
growing  big.  They  too  must  learn  to  work, 
for  now  they  need  more  clothes  and  food." 

"  Yes,"  said  Barbara  ;  "  but  it  is  better  than 
if  we  had  six  or  seven,  like  the  Helms-  -little 
things,  always  hungry,  and  not  enough  to  give 
them."  Though  even  as  she  said  it  a  shoot  of 
pain  went  through  her  heart  as  she  thought  of 
the  two  little  graves  in  the  village  churchyard, 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  door.  The  sufferings 
and  trials  of  daily  life  must  be  very  sore  to 
make  a  mother  who  has  lost  children  say 
quietly  :  "  It  is  better  than  if  there  were  more 
of  them." 

"  If  ours  had  been  boys  !"  said  Jan-Georg, 
who  was  very  ready  to  grumble  to-day,  poor 
man,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at! 

"Yes,"  said  Barbara,  "in  some  ways  it 
might  have  made  things  easier,"  and  then  her 
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thoughts  went  off  again  to  wishing  she  could 
find  "  a  place  "  in  some  good  family,  or  to  learn 
dressmaking  perhaps,  for  Selma. 

Jan-Georg  said  no  more  about  going  to 
Altstatt.  He  went  there  once  or  twice  before 
the  heat  came  on,  carrying  back  his  completed 
work  and  that  of  his  wife,  and  taking  the 
chance  of  a  neighbour's  cart  to  bring  him  part 
way  home.  And  even  this  was  as  much  as  he 
could  manage.  But  Barbara  felt  thankful  to 
see  him  even  thus  far  recovered,  for  it  was  more 
than  she  had  hoped  for  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  past  winter.  Summer  made  everything 
easier,  and  the  poor  woman,  tired  of  anxiety, 
let  herself  rest  a  little  in  the  sunny  weather, 
and  her  thoughts  strayed  less  frequently  to 
the  waxen  baby  in  the  drawer  of  the  best 
commode. 

Not  so  little  Magdalena  !  Every  bright 
morning,  when  the  cheerful  twittering  of  the 
birds  woke  her  to  another  sunny  day,  her  first 
thought  was,  "  Will  they  perhaps  come  to-day  V' 
She  peeped  more  frequently  than  ever  at  the 
lovely  doll,  whispering  to  it  as  she  did  so, 
"  Courage,  pretty  Piippchen  !  Who  knows  how 
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soon  thy  little  mother  will  come  to  fetch  thee  ? 
Thou  wilt  tell  her  that  poor  Lena  guarded  thee 
well,  I  know,  and  then  when  she  is  far  away 
again  the  pretty  little  lady  will  think  of  poor 
Lena." 

And  never  did  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels 
passing  through  the  village  fall  on  the  child's 
ears  that  summer  without  her  heart  beating 
faster  with  a  sudden  throb  of  hope. 

But  things  almost  never  happen  as  we 
picture  them.  Lena  had  imagined  to  herself 
a  hundred  times  the  carriage  stopping  before 
the  door  ;  the  lady  and  Ivy-  -dressed  exactly  as 
she  had  last  seen  them — -looking  about  them  to 
be  sure  it  was  the  same  cottage,  Avhile  one  of 
the  big  boys  jumped  down  to  ask.  But  it  was 
not  thus  she  saw  Ivy  again. 

One  warm  bright  evening  Mother  Barbara 
told  Lena  to  go  a  message  for  her  to  the  baker's, 
almost  the  only  shop  in  the  village.  On  her 
way  back,  the  little  girl,  walking  slowly,  for  it 
was  still  hot,  perceived-  -not  far  from  the 
cottage-  -two  figures,  the  sight  of  which  at 
once  made  her  heart  beat  quickly.  They 
were  not  those  of  Ivy  and  her  mother,  how- 
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ever,  but  of  a  gentleman  and  a  boy ;  and  the 
boy  Lena  felt  sure  she  recognised. 

They  seemed  to  be  looking  about,  and  as 
she  came  nearer,  the  little  girl  heard  some 
words  in  a  language  she  did  not  understand ; 
her  face  crimson  with  hope  and  excitement, 
she  came  close  up  to  them,  wondering  if  she 
should  speak  to  them  and  ask  for  whom  they 
were  looking.  But  before  she  had  time  to 
make  up  her  mind,  the  gentleman  caught 
sight  of  her,  and  said  to  her  in  German,  quite 
distinct  enough  for  her  to  understand  : 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  my  little  girl,  where 
lives  a  person  who  works  for  the  doll  manu- 
factory at  Altstatt  ?  She  dresses  the  dolls'  hair, 
and  is  very  skilful,  I  believe." 

Lena,  for  an  instant,  could  hardly  speak. 
Her  breath  came  so  short  and  quick  that  she 
felt  as  if  she  would  choke. 

"  The  little  Fraulein,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Ah, 
yes,  sir,  I  know  whom  you  seek.  It  is  my 
mother.  The  pretty  young  lady  has  sent  for 
her  doll  at  last," 

"  Your  mother,"  repeated  the  gentleman  ; 
and  the  boy  started  forward,  exclaiming,  "  Yes, 
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father,  I  remember  the  little  girl.     There  were 
two  of  them.    You  have  a  sister,  haven't  you  ?' 
he  added  in  German  to  the  little  girl. 

"  Yes  ;  there  is  Selma.  I  remember  you," 
said  Lena.  "  There  is  our  cottage,"  she  went 
on,  pointing  to  it,  "  close  by.  Mother  is  there," 
and  she  began  to  hurry  towards  the  cottage, 
the  strangers  following  her.  "  But  where, 
then,  is  the  pretty  young  lady  ?"  she  asked,  her 
eagerness  overcoming  her  shyness.  "  We  had 
always  thought  she  would  come  herself  to 
fetch  her  doll ;  and  oh,  how  long  we  have  waited 
to  see  her  !': 

She  chattered  on  without  hesitation,  never 
doubting  that  the  gentleman  knew  all  about 
the  doll,  and  that  to  him  too  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  consequence.  But  she  hardly  gave 
him  time  to  answer,  till,  almost  out  of  breath, 
she  again  repeated  her  question--''  Where, 
then,  is  the  pretty  young  lady  ?  Will  she  not 
come  herself?'' 

A  shade  passed  over  the  gentleman's  face, 
and  for  a  moment  a  strange  fear  struck  Lena. 
Trouble  comes  to  the  rich  as  to  the  poor,  her 
father  had  said  ;  sickness  and  death  are  every- 
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where — could  the  pretty  child  with  the  golden 
hair  be  dead  ?  Was  that  the  reason  the 
strangers  had  not  come  back  as  they  had  pro- 
mised ?  Little  Magdalena  stopped  short  and 
looked  up  in  the  gentleman's  face  with  a  strange 
expression  in  her  own. 

"  Is  she V1  she  began,  and  then  stopped 

short. 

The  gentleman  understood  her. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  no, 
my  little  girl.  Thank  God,  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
that.  But  it  has  been  bad  enough.  My 
daughter  has  been  very  ill-  -so  ill  that  we 
thought  we  would  lose  her.  That  was  why  we 
never  came  back." 

"  My  father  too  has  been  ill,  very  ill.  We 
have  had  a  terrible  winter,"  said  Lena,  with  a 
certain  reproach  in  the  blue  eyes  she  lifted  to 
the  stranger's  face.  Something  made  her  feel 
at  the  first  moment  less  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
little  Fraulein's  illness  than  she  would  have 
expected  to  be.  It  did  not  seem  to  strike  the 
gentleman  that  they  too  had  suffered.  "  Even 
if  the  little  lady  was  so  ill,  they  might  have 
written  to  us — or  sent  money  for  the  doll," 
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thought  Lena.  But  these  feelings  went  away 
when  the  stranger  spoke  again. 

"  Poor  child,"  he  said.  "  And  you  have  had 
the  doll  all  this  time  and  had  to  pay  for  it,  I 
fear  ?  That  was  what  my  little  girl  often 
spoke  of." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lena,  "  all  this  time.  Mother 
had  to  pay  for  it.  We  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  Mother  will  tell  you  all,"  for  by  this  time 
they  were  at  the  cottage  door  ;  "  but  I  am 
glad  now,"  she  added,  with  a  smile  of  unselfish 
pleasure  that  lighted  up  her  sunburnt  little 
face,  "  I  am  glad  we  kept  it,  for  now  the 
Fraulein  will  have  her  pretty  doll,  and  it 
will  give  her  so  much  pleasure.  But  I  would 
much  have  liked  to  see  the  young  lady 


again." 


Mother  Barbara  came  out  to  the  door  before 
there  was  time  for  the  gentleman  to  answer. 
For  the  first  moment  she  seemed  too  confused 
by  the  sight  of  the  strangers  to  understand 
who  they  were  and  why  they  had  come,  till 
Lena,  pulling  her  a  little  aside,  whispered  : 

"  From  the  Fraulein,  mother.  They  come 
from  the  lady  and  the  little  young  lady  to 
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fetch  tlie  doll.     Did  I  not  say  they  would  come 
some  day  ?" 

Her  sparkling  eyes  and  crimson  face  seemed 
to  make  her  mother  understand  as  much  as 
her  words. 

"  Ah,  can  it  be  ?"  exclaimed  Barbara,  as  she 
came  forward  again.  "  The  doll  is  all  ready  ; 
since  thirteen  months  I  have  had  it  waiting, 
but  truly  I  began  to  think  the  ladies  had  for- 
gotten. And  will  the  young  lady  not  come 
herself,  then  ?"  she  asked. 

The  gentleman  shook  his  head. 

"  She  would  gladly  do  so,"  he  said,  but  she 
is  not  yet  strong  enough  ;"  and  then  he  went 
on  to  explain  it  all  to  Barbara.  Not  many 
weeks  after  their  first  visit  little  Ivy  had  fallen 
ill- -just  about  the  time  they  had  promised  to 
return  to  Bergstein,  and  they  had  been  obliged 
to  hasten  home  with  her,  to  the  town  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  that  is  to  say,  which  was 
for  the  time  their  home.  And  the  illness  had 
turned  out  a  very  serious  one  ;  all  the  autumn 
and  winter  the  little  girl  had  lain  helpless  and 
suffering,  and  even  when  she  began  to  get 
better  it  had  been  very  doubtful  if  she  would 
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ever  be  able  to  stand  or  walk  again.  Barbara's 
motherly  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  listened, 
and  Lena,  who  had  not  hitherto  quite  taken 
in  about  Ivy's  illness,  stood  by  with  a  sad, 
grave  face,  thinking  how  truly  her  father  had 
spoken  when  he  said  it  was  not  only  to  the 
homes  of  the  poor  that  trouble  and  sorrow, 
sickness  and  death,  find  their  way.  And  then 
Ivy's  father  went  on  to  tell  them  how,  as  soon 
as  she  was  well  enough  to  think  of  anything, 
her  first  thought  had  been  not  so  much  about 
the  doll  as  about  the  disappointment  and 
vexation  it  might  have  caused  to  Barbara  and 
her  family. 

"  We  would  have  wTitten,"  he  said,  "  but 
we  did  not  even  know  your  name  !  And  we 
knew  no  one  whom  we  could  have  asked 
to  find  you  out.  And  then,  as  time  went  on, 
and  the  spring  came  round  again,  my  little 
girl  began  to  look  forward  to  coming  herself 
this  summer.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  has  not 
been  very  inconvenient  for  you  to  have  waited 
so  long." 

Barbara  hesitated — some  more  tears  gathered 
in  her  eyes. 
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"  We  have  had  a  very  hard  time,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  am  glad  now  that  I  did  not  sell  the 
doll.  It  was  all  Lena/'  she  added,  turning  to 
the  little  girl--"  it  was  all  Lena  who  would  not 
let  me  sell  it.  The  manager  offered  to  buy  it 
back  from  me  for  three-quarters  of  the  price," 
she  went  on  to  explain,  "  but  Lena  would  have 
it  that  the  little  lady  would  come  back  some 
day.  So  I  am  glad  I  kept  it- -now  above  all, 
that  she  is  ill,  the  poor  young  lady." 

The  gentleman  looked  at  Lena  very  kindly. 

"  I  will  tell  my  little  daughter,"  he  said. 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  Lena,  growing 
rather  red  again.  "  I  would  like  the  young 
lady  to  know  I  have  not  forgotten  her." 

"  We  would  have  liked  to  see  her  again," 
said  Selma,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  which 
was  very  unusual,  for  generally  she  was  much 
more  talkative  than  her  sister. 

"  Yes,  that  we  should,"  said  Barbara.  "Will 
you  take  the  doll  now  with  you,  sir  ?'; 

She  was  turning  towards  the  commode,  but 
the  gentleman  stopped  her. 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  if  you  were  to  bring  it  to  her.  It  is  not 
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very  far  to  S-  -,  the  town  where  we  are 
staying  for  a  few  days  on  our  way  to  the 
baths.  It  is  only  an  hour  in  the  railway  from 
Altstatt.  Bring  your  little  girls,  my  good 
friend- -my  wife  will  be  pleased  to  see  them." 

So  it  was  settled.  You  can  hardly  fancy 
the  delight  and  excitement  of  the  two  children 
at  going  in  the  railway  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives.  They  had  to  leave  early  in  the 
morning — almost  by  daybreak — for  it  was  a 
long  walk  to  Altstatt  where  they  got  the  train, 
and  poor  Jan-Georg  was  so  pleased  at  their 
pleasure  that  he  did  not  object  to  staying  the 
whole  day  alone  and  boiling  his  own  potatoes. 

Many  good  things  came  to  the  poor  family 
at  Bergstein  from  that  visit.  It  was  a  very 
happy  day  for  Selma  and  Lena,  though  at 
first  they  felt  sad  at  the  sight  of  little  Ivy, 
wrhom  they  remembered  so  bright  and  rosy, 
walking  about  with  the  help  of  crutches- -her 
face  so  white  and  thin  that  they  felt  as  if 
they  could  hardly  smile  or  laugh.  But  the 
colour  came  back  to  her  cheeks  a  little  when 
the  paper  was  unwrapped  and  she  saw  her 
lovely  doll,  which  Lena  was  allowed  to  give 
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her,  whispering  as  she  did  so,  "I  have  told 
her  about  her  little  lady-mamma,  who  would 
come  back  to  fetch  her  some  day." 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful  she  is  I"  exclaimed  Ivy, 
"  and  oh  how  pleased  I  am  to  have  her  at 
last.  And  thank  .you,  Lena,  so  many,  many 
times,  for  keeping  her  for  me."  For  her  father 
had  told  her  all. 

Poor  Barbara  confided  all  her  troubles  and 
anxieties  to  Ivy's  mother — all  the  story  of  her 
husband's  long  illness,  and  how  he  would  never 
again  be  really  strong,  and  her  anxiety  to  get 
a  "  place  '  for  Selma,  and  later  for  Lena  too. 
Ivy's  mother  listened  with  great  attention. 
She  did  not  make  many  promises,  but,  when 
she  paid  Barbara  for  the  doll  and  for  their 
railway  fares  that  day,  she  added  a  handsome 
present,  which  she  told  Barbara  was  to  be 
spent  in  anything  she  or  her  husband  or  the 
children  needed,  but  that  she  would  try  to  do 
more  to  help  her  before  long. 

On  their  way  back  again  the  family  went 
to  see  their  friends  at  Bergstein.  Ivy  was 
looking  so  much  better  that  Lena  again  began 
to  think  she  was  like  the  pretty  doll,  and  they 
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were  all  pleased  to  hear  that  the  doctor  at  the 
baths  held  out  good  hopes  of  her  soon  being 
able  to  walk  quite  well  again. 

That  winter  a  good  place  was  found  for 
Selma,  thanks  to  Ivy's  mother,  with  a  dress- 
maker at  S-  -.  All  this  is  many  years  ago. 
Poor  Jan-Georg  has  long  been  dead,  and 
Barbara  is  quite  an  old  woman.  Selma  is 
married ;  but,  as  she  has  no  children,  she  still 
carries  on  a  good  business  as  a  dressmaker. 
Lena  has  found  a  home  elsewhere,  though  she 
comes  to  visit  her  mother  and  sister  now  and 
then.  She  is  maid  to  a  young  English  lady 
who  has  been  married  some  years,  like  Selma ; 
but,  unlike  her,  has  a  troop  of  dear  little 
people  about  her.  Like  most  little  people 
they  are  very  fond  of  hearing  stories ;  but  I 
don't  think  any  story  written  in  a  book  pleases 
them  as  much  as  the  real  story  their  dear  Lena 
tells  them  on  birthdays  and  "  great  treat ' 
days,  when  their  mother  lends  them  as  a  "very 
big  favour,"  say  the  tiny  ones,  her  own  old 
doll- -the  doll  she  has  had  since  she  was  nine, 
and  which  she  has  taken  such  care  of,  that, 
except  for  a  somewhat  dimmed  complexion 
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and  hair  dressed  in  a  rather  antiquated  fashion, 
one  would  never  imagine  it  to  be  so  venerable 
as  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old  !  The  doll, 
you  can  fancy,  is  the  heroine  of  the  story, 
though  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  given  to 
"  poor  mother,"  who  was  so  ill  once  when  she 
was  little  that  for  a  long  time  she  had  to  walk 
on  crutches,  and  to  "poor  Lena'1  too,  who 
never  will  let  her  little  ladies  and  gentlemen 
grumble  at  tiny  or  fancied  troubles,  so  well 
did  she,  when  she  was  young,  know  what  real 
suffering  was  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  "  Toy- 
makers  of  Bergstein." 

Honor  stopped  and  looked  up.  We  all 
clapped  our  hands. 

"  It  is  very  nice — very  nice  indeed,"  was 
repeated  on  all  sides. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Honor.  "It 
is  very  simple.  It  has  only  one  merit — it  is 
true." 

"  How  queer,"  said  Di — "  how  very  queer 
it  is  to  think  of  the  places  where  all  the  lovely 
toys  one  sees  are  made  !;; 

"  Not  all"  said  Honor,  "but  a  great  many. 
Yes,  I  think  it  was  that  that  struck  me  so — 
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the  strange  contrast  between  the  toys  and  the 
makers." 

"  '  The  one  half  of  the  world  little  knows 
how  the  other  half  lives/  said  Leonard. 
"  That  is  true  if  ever  a  saying  was." 

"  And  this  is  the  last  of  our  afternoon  teas 
and  summer  story-tellings/'  said  Leslie  regret- 
fully. "  "Well,  I,  for  one,  am  very  sorry,  and 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  amiable 
efforts  to  entertain  me,  and " 

"  You,  you  conceited  creature !"  we  all 
exclaimed. 

"  And,"  he  went  on  coolly,  "  I  shall  live  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  all  together  again,  perhaps 
— who  knows  ? — at  Christmas  time  round  the 
fireside.  That  would  be  jolly." 

"  No,"  said  little  Lalage  ;  "  I  like  summer 
best.  The  sunshine,  and  the  Dingle,  and " 

"  The  afternoon  teas,"  suggested  Leslie. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  The  afternoon  teas  are 
very  nice ;  but  the  stories  have  been  the 
nicest  of  all !'; 

* 

THE  END. 
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Agnes  Hopetoun's  Schools  and  Holidays.     By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
Ruth  and  Her  Friends.     A  Story  for  Girls. 
The  Runaway.     By  the  Author  of  "  Mrs.  Jerningham's  Journal." 

The    Heroes  of  Asgard :    Tales   from   Scandinavian   Mythology. 

By  A.  and  E.  KEARY. 

When  I  was  a  Little  Girl.     By  the  Author  of  "  St.  Olaves,"  &c. 
Nine  Years  Old.     By  the  Author  of  ' '  When  I  was  a  Little  Girl." 

A   Storehouse  of  Stories.     Edited   by  CHARLOTTE   M.   YONGE. 

2  vols. 
The  Story  of  a  Fellow  Soldier.     By  FRANCES  AWDRT.     (A  Lite 

of  Bishop  Patteson  for  the  Young.)    With   Preface  by  CHARLOTTE  M. 

YONGE. 


MACMILLAN'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

Crown  Svo,  uniformly  bound,  each  6s.    -= 

Catherine  and  Craufurd  Tait,  Wife  and  Sou  of  ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  a  Memoir.  Edited,  at  the  request 
of  the  Archbishop,  by  the  Rev.  W.  BENHAM,  B.D.  With  Two  Portraits 
engraved  by  Jeens.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

St.  Bernard.  The  Life  and  Times  of  ST.  BERNARD,  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux.  By  J.  C.  MORISON,  M.A.  New  Edition. 

Charlotte  Bronte  :  A  Monograph.  By  T.  WEMYSS  REID.  Third 
Edition. 

St.  Anselm.     By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  W.  CHURCH,  M.A.,  Dean  of  St. 

Paul's.     New  Edition. 

Alfred  the  Great.     By  THOMAS  HUGHES,  Q.  C. 

Great  Christians  of  France  :  St.  Louis  and  Calvin.  By  M. 
GUIZOT,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Mary  Carpenter.  By  J.  ESTLIN  CAR- 
PENTER, M.A.  With  Steel  Portrait.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

Biographical  Sketches,  1852-75.  By  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 
With  Four  Additional  Sketches,  and  Autobiographical  Sketch.  Fifth 
Edition. 

Francis  of  Assisi.     By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.     New  Edition. 

Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  First  King  of  Italy.     By  G.  S.  GODKIN. 

New  Edition. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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